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CHAPTER I. 

SIR JOHN TAKES A NEW LEASE. 

As I have somewliat anticipated in the last 
chapter, I must now fall back and relate, in 
due course, a series of incidents which, follow- 
ing rapidly upon one another, during the in- 
terval that elapsed between Mrs. Woodward's 
disappearance and the discovery of her remains, 
materially influenced the after-career of more 
than one of the persons mentioned in the pre- 
ceding pages. 

Premising that these events were, to a cer- 
tain extent, contemporaneous, and cannot, 
therefore, all be treated of together, I am 
forced to make a selection ; and take that first 
into consideration which seems most to bear 
upon the issue of my story. 
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Passing over, tlien, for the present, the history 
of Robert's courtship, the opening of the two 
antagonistic places of worship in the village, 
and the unexpected consequences that subse- 
quently sprang from what ought to have been 
exclusively a cause of rejoicing, — omitting all 
mention of the general election and the elected, 
— I feel impelled to record a conversation that 
took place between Sir John Middleton and 
myself in the dispensary, one morning imme- 
diately following the date of Robert's first visit 
to Ardmore. 

Sir John, as I have already mentioned, was 
long past middle age, — in point of feet, he was 
sixty-three, but hale and hearty enough, and 
likely, in all probability, to live a good many 
years longer — always remembering, of course, 
that the rigorous climate of the country where 
he had taken up his abode exercised no 
deleterious influence upon a constitution long 
accustomed to a more genial atmosphere. 

As yet, however, the change had seemed to 
be rather beneficial than otherwise ; but then 
it is the second winter that, generally, tries the 
returned colonist the most. 

Still the baronet was the very last person I 
would have suspected of harbouring any such 
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intention as he confided to me on that occa- 
sion, — truly, the very last. 

"Do you know, doctor," he said, smiling, 
and drawing himself up to his fiill height, 
" I think I have taken a new lease of my life — 
I never felt better than I have done since I 
came home." 

" I am glad to hear it. Sir John," I replied, 
^' and hope you may long be able to give as 
satisfactory an account of yourself." 

" Thank you. I have come over expressly 
to ask your advice." 

" My advice ! " 

"Yes. Not exactly professionally ; but you 
know how I am situated. You see I reahzed 
a very handsome independence in Australia, 
and have, moreover, quite unexpectedly inhe- 
rited a title and a large estate in this country." 

" Yes, Sir John." 

" Well, had my poor brother Robert lived, I 
should not have thought of taking such a step 
as I now contemplate; but I have no heir." 
The old gentleman paused, as if expecting me 
to say something, and I ventured to suggest, 
"Miss Middleton? Is she not your heir, or 
heiress. Sir John ? " 

" True," he replied ; " Mary is an excellent, 
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if inexplicable, girl. You have no idea how 
many good offers she has refused." 

'' Indeed." 

^^Yes. When Sir Hercules Smith, the 
Governor, lost his wife, he proposed for my 
daughter ; diid though he was a capital fellow, 
and quite a young man, she refused him, and 
positively declined to render any reason for so 
doing.'' 

'' Strange ! " I answered, as the old gentle- 
man appeared to expect me to say something ; 
"but who can account for a young lady's^ 
fancies ? " 

"That's where it is, doctor. Then she 
, refused young Mooney . You knew him, I dare 
say?"' 

"Not personally, Sir John, but I know wha 
he is." 

"Yes, she actually refused him, and without 
giving any reason for so doing, though his 
father is a millionaire, as you know, and he 
himself a well educated, and as handsome a 
young fellow as could be." 

" I have always understood. Sir John, that 
old Mooney was transported ; is it true ? " 

"Well, yes; I believe so," reluctantly ad- 
mitted the baronet. " But we must not visit 
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the sins of the fathers upon the children, doctor, 
^h ? Philip will be the leading man of the 
colony by-and-by, I feel sure. He was edu- 
cated at Cambridge, and is a gentleman in 
every sense of the word." 

" I have heard he was clever, and popular." 

^^ So he is. Well, she positively refused to 
marry him, and several others, very nearly as 
eligible; and I cannot make out the reason 
why." 

^'Ladies are difficult to please, Sir John; 
particularly when they are the possessors of such 
charms as belong to Miss Middleton." 

" Hum ! she is a pretty girl enough; but she 
is letting her best years go by, doctor — she is 
letting her best years go by. But there must 
be some other reason. Long ago I fancied she 
was in love with our rector here ; he was not a 
clergyman then, and I would have been glad if 
she had taken him, for I liked the young man, 
and had a great regard for his father, who was 
my chum in college, and a most excellent 
fellow. But that fancy, if it ever existed, must 
have died out long ago." 

So I did not think ; but as the baronet did 
not require me to give any opinion on the sub- 
ject, I kept my thoughts to myself. 
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^' I had an overseer, too," continued Sir 
John, '' a mulatto, who had the presumption 
and the impertinence to ask my permission to 
pay his addresses to her, and the thought has 
occurred to me that she may, really, have 
been fond of him after all." 

^^ Oh, Sir John ! " I exclaimed. 

'' I have thought so," continued the baronet, 
without taking any heed of my exclamation, 
^^but I have discovered that my impression was 
erroneous. StiU it is strange, very strange ; 
and now she insists upon remaining here, and 
won't hear of our going to London, or even to 
Dublin ; so that I shall be absolutely compelled 
to get into Parliament, in order to force her 
out of this place, to which I had the greatest 
difficulty in inducing her to come." 

" You will stand for the county. Sir John ? " 

^' Yes ; at least, I have very nearly made up 
my mind to do so : every one says I must, and 
I suppose I shall have no peace unless I do." 

" I decidedly think it is your duty. Sir John 
— a duty you owe to your country." 

^^ Do you think so?" 

^a do. Sir John." 

^ ' Hum ! I have had doubts about it. My 
poor wife always held that a Christian had no 
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business to interfere in political matters, and I 
have been very much of the same opinion my- 
self ; so much so that I have always strenuously 
resisted being put in nomination for either the 
Assembly or the Council in Victoria." 

^^ A very serious, I ,may say fatal error, Sir 
John. Just consider, for a moment, if more of 
our legislators were Christians, as you and I 
understand that much-abused word, how dif- 
ferently would society be constituted.'' 

^^ Maybe so." 

'^ Maybe, Sir John! Compare the England 
of Cromwell with the England of — well, I do 
not care to mention names — of to-day." 

" Cromwell was an ambitious hypocrite." 

^^ Sir John!" 

"Well, well, at least that is what I have 
been always taught to believe." 

" Have you investigated the subject for your- 
self?" 

"No, I cannot say I have." 

" Lose no time in doing so. I have ; 
and the conclusion at which I have arrived 
is this, if ever any man was directly 
animated by the Divine Spirit in these de- 
generate days, Cromwell was, undoubtedly, 
that man." 
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^^ That is a strong expression." 

"Not too strong. We are to judge of a 
tree by its fruits, Sir John. You have said 
he was ambitious. He refused the crown of 
England. Was that the act of a self-seeker ? 
You have said he was a hypocrite. Believe 
me, no amount of acting will inspire an enthu- 
siasm such as Cromwell communicated to his 
men. No, he was an earnest, God-fearing, 
praying man, as all his history proves. And 
when he had satisfied himself that any par- 
ticular course of action tended, more than 
another, to the glory of his Maker, he saw 
that it was carried out, at whatever cost. I do 
not say he made no mistakes, it is of humanity 
to err ; but I do say this, every action of 
his public life was to the greater glory of 
God." 

" Even the putting to death of his lawful 
sovereign ! " 

" Even to the execution of the weakest, if 
not the most wicked of our kings. Still, you 
must remember this, it was not by Cromwell's 
act alone that Charles was bereft of life. That 
unhappy and misguided man was condemned 
to death, after fair trial, by fifty-nine persons, 
whom it were prejudice, or folly, to term an 
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unlawful tribunal, for they were nominated by 
the then constituted authority of the State, 
the Parliament." 

^* I am incompetent to argue the point with 
you, doctor ; but you cannot justify the 
massacre of the entire garrison of Prog- 
heda ?" 

^' I can, and do. Cromwell well knew that 
the only way to put a stop to unlimited blood- 
shed was by making a summary example of 
the rebels. They had fair warning, they per- 
sisted in disbelieving the word of the iron- 
willed general, and met a just doom. He had 
pledged his word. I doubt not it cost him 
many a bitter pang to ftdfil his threat ; but he 
had no alternative, and the sequel proved that 
he was right. What would you or I think of 
the surgeon who attempted to cure a cancer by 
washing it with rose-water ? " 

"Well, well, doctor, I cannot argue with 
you, for it is a subject upon which I have 
never bestowed any consideration whatever. 
But I want you to give me your advice, your 
professional advice, in a matter of great im- 
portance to .others as well as to myself. '^ 

" I am all attention. Sir John." 

"I am not without misgivings as to the 
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propriety of taking tlie step I have in con- 
templation, and should your opinion prove 
adverse, I will give it up at once." 

'' You had best not make any rash resolu- 
tions, Sir John. I am no infallible adviser ; 
and for my part, I think it is always better 
to act according to one's own judgment, 
than to go by the advice, asked or gratitously 
offered, of any other person. No two men 
ever saw, or ever will see, the same thing from 
an identical point of view — not even when a 
concurrence of extraneous circumstances have 
rendered their agreement probable, much less 
when the difference of years, station, and 
sentiment have made it almost impossible." 

'' Nevertheless, you must give me your 
opinion, your candid opinion, doctor. Am I 
too old to marry again ? " 

I must admit that the question startled me, 
it was so very unexpected. The baronet 
saw my look of surprise, and evidently was 
annoyed, for he exclaimed, '' You think I am 
an old fool, I see. Be candid, don't deny it." 

'' Really, Sir John, I—" 

'^ There, there, out with it. Say I am an 
idiot, and have done with it." 

'' Excuse me, I cannot say that." 
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" Of course not, you are too polite ; but you 
think it." 

^^No, Sir John, I do not. I presume most 
people know their own business best, and your 
own feelings ought to be your best guides in 
the matter." 

'^ That 's just it; I mistrust my own feelings, 
and want your professional opinion ; but you 
wish to shirk a disagreeable duty." 

"No, Sir John, excuse me, I do not; but I 
cannot see how I am to advise you. If I say 
you are too old, you will be angry, and throw 
my advice to the bats and to the moles, as 
I should do myself, were I in your place and 
you in mine." 

"I do not think you would, doctor; but I 
have promised to abide by your opinion, 
whether it agreed with mine or not." 

" You are a medical man yourself. Sir John." 

" Exactly ; and, therefore, all the more un- 
fitted to give an impartial consideration to my 



own case." 



Evidently there was no loophole of escape 
possible for me ; I must speak, and promptly, 
at whatever risk of offending my patron. ^ ^ Do 
you really wish me to advise you, Sir 
John?" 
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'^ Of course I do, or I would not have asked 
you." 

^^ Very well; to ninety -nine men out of a 
hundred, at your age, my g,dvice would have 
been that of a world-famed humourist to 
persons in the same position, ^ Don't'; but 
in your case I hesitate. I must ask you sundry 
inquisitive, and doubtless, if put by any one 
else, impertinent, not to say offensive ques- 
tions, which you must answer as exactly as 
you can, before I can pronounce my verdict." 

" Unquestionably. Ask me anything you 
like; I will answer you to the best of my 
judgment and belief." 

The replies given by the baronet to my 
interrogatories were satisfactory, and I was 
enabled to give him a favourable opinion, 
which I did in these words: " I see no objec- 
tion to your marrying again. Sir John, pro- 
viding the lady be of a suitable age, which is 
an important consideration, and not to be 
lightly overlooked ; and providing also she be 
willing, apart from your station in life and 
fortime, to choose you for her husband." 

" That 's where it is !" exclaimed Sir John, 
nervously twitching his watch-chain. "You 
will say she is too young, and that I am an 
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old fool for thinking of her; but, doctor, I 
assure you my principal object in marrying is^ 
to have an heir to the title and estates ; so that 
my wife must be a young woman, or, at least, 
not far advanced in years." 

" No doubt, Sir John, no doubt. May I ask 
if you have spoken to the lady?" 

" No, doctor, I have not. I have waited to- 
hear your opinion before venturing to do so." 

^^ I congratulate you. Sir John." 

" What ! before you know whether I will be 
accepted ?" 

'' My dear sir," I replied, smiling in spite of 
myself, ^^ there is not a girl in the county 
who would not give one of her eyes to be 
Lady Middleton." 

"Hem!" coughed the baronet, and sighed, 
" at my age, to be sure, love is out of the ques- 
tion, and a marriage of conveyance all I can 
hope for, or expect." 

" Many such unions. Sir John, turn out 
happier than the most infatuated of love- 
matches." 

" Thank you for saying so, doctor. Of 
course it is in my power to make handsome 
settlements. My Australian property I shall 
settle on my daughter; but it goes to my 
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heart to think the title will be extinct unless I 
marry and haye a son." 

*^ I wish you may have half-a-dozen of 
them. Sir John; and I think it is not at all 
unlikely." 

" There ! you are making fun of me, doctor; 
but, seriously, do you think I am likely to be 
accepted, when I make up my mind to 
propose?" 

" I think you may make yourself quite easy 
upon that score, Sir John, imless — " 

'^ Unless what, doctor ?" 

" Unless you should, unfortunately, have 
made choice of a lady with a previous engage- 
ment ; but even then, I would not be too sure 
of your eventually failing, if you made up your 
mind to persevere." 

^^ You think my fortune and position sufficient 
to outweigh the pretensions of the most favoured 
swain?" 

" Candidly, I do." 

" You have a poor opinion of the sex, doctor." 

" Of human nature, and its natural weakness, 
Sir John." 

^^ Hem ! I am not ambitious of the honour of 
figuring in the courts of law." 

'' There will be no danger of that, Sir John." 



t 
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" I trust not. I shall take every reasonable 
precaution ; but Miss — I am speaking in con- 
fidence to my medical adviser, and may depend 
upon his discretion not to mention what I am 
about to say, at least during my life ?'^ 

'^ Certainly, Sir John ! In my opinion, pro- 
fessional confidences are to be held as sacred 
as the confessions of a penitent to his priest." 

" More so, I trust." 

" Give a certain person his due, Sir John ; a 
violation of the confessional is a thing imknown 
among Romanists." 

*^ I am not so sure of that, doctor, when it 
suits the interest of the priest to speak ; but let 
it pass, you are my father confessor at present. 
Has Miss St. Clair any attachment?" 

At one time, and not very long ago either, I 
had thought she had ; and I was not sure that 
I was mistaken even then ; the situation was 
embarrassing, to say the least, and I suppose 
my confusion was visible enough to my peni- 
tent, I' mean patient, whose brow clouded over, 
as he for the second time, and in a less con- 
fident voice repeated his question. 

" Really, Sir John," I made reply, after 
mentally revolving the subject in all its bear- 
ings for a moment, *^ it is impossible for me to 
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say; I have not the pleasure of any great 
acquaintance with the young lady, and cannot 
speak of my own knowledge in the matter." 

^^ But rumour, doctor, rumour, as your answer 
implies, credits her with an engagement, eh?" 

/^I never pay any attention to rumours. Sir 
John ; and in this case I can safely say I never 
even heard it hinted that Miss St. Clair wa& 
likely to be married." 

^^Hum! I need not, of course, repeat my 
caution as to secrecy, for the present, at least ?" 

^' Quite unnecessary for you to do so, Sir 
John," I replied, rather nettled by his manner. 

^^Of course, of course! Hem! Would you 
recommend me to speak directly to the young 
lady herself, in the first instance, or to her 
father?" 

^^ Really, Sir John," I replied, smiling at the 
absurdity of the question, ^^my experience in 
such matters is extremely limited, being con- 
fined to one single instance, in which I went 
direct to the fountain-head." 

^ ^ Hum I No doubt you had well surveyed 
the coast beforehand, and knew which way 
the wind was likely to blow ?" 

'^ Yes, I must admit I felt pretty confident ; 
and so, I dare say, do y^u." 
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" No, doctor, no. I have certainly thought a 
good deal about her since that evening at the 
Vicarage. What a contrast she is, by the way, 
to her younger sister ! " 

"Augusta is generally considered the pret- 
tiest," I said, purposely, to draw the old gentle- 
man out. 

" Hem ! Every eye, you know. The sister is 
too forward, to my fancy, and much too young 
for me." 

" She does not think so." 

"I do." 

That settled the question. It was tolerably 
evident in which direction the wind blew with 
Sir John, who continued, — " Mary has such an 
imcertain temper, I w^-s half afraid to think of 
marrying again, but this morning at breakfast 
she asked me what I thought of Miss St. Clair, 
in such a pointed manner, that I knew at once 
she had read my secret, and as the mischief 
was done, there was no use in delaying any 
longer; so I made up my mind to speak to 
you to-day." 

I perceived a clue to the solution of a pro- 
blem that had puzzled me not a little ; it was 
evident that Miss Middleton's desire to see 
Miss St. Clair provided with a husband arose 

VOL. III. G 
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from less disinterested motives than might 
have been, at first sight, supposed. 

^^ I was rather taken aback, I must confess," 
continued the baronet, "but I put as good a 
face upon the matter as I could, and said to my 
daughter, ' That depends, my dear ; what do 
you think?' She declared she. thought nothing 
at all ; that she was not sufficiently acquainted 
with h6r to form any opinion as to her merits 
or demerits." 

"What answer did you make. Sir John?" 

"None," replied the baronet; "I could see 
she was fencing, and put myself upon my 
guard. What do you think she asked me 
next?" 

"I cannot imagine: whether you had any 
idea of marrying again, perhaps?" 

"No, doctor, no; she positively wanted to 
know whether I had made my will ! " 

"Indeed!" 

" Indeed she did! I never felt so shocked in 
my life — a girl I have idolized, to whom I 
never denied the slightest wish expressed, that 
was in my power to grant, to think of her ask- 
ing me such a question ! I was shocked, and 
she saw it, as I intended she should, and 
begged my pardon; so we made peace, or 
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perhaps I ought to say patched up a hollow 
truce. She was always a wilful girl, and does 
not improve. I fear I am much to blame for my 
foolish indulgence; she is no more like her 
sainted mother than if she were not her child 
at all.'' 

What could I say ? The old gentleman felt 
xtggrieved and hurt, and justly so ; and any 
comment on my part would but have served to 
make matters worse, and widen the breach 
which evidently existed between father and 
daughter ; so I held my peace, and the baronet 
<5on tinned, — '^ I have the deepest affection for 
the memory of my lamented Martha, but that 
feeling, I think, is not incompatible with the 
desire I have formed, and have expressed to 
you, of forming a new alliance. I shall 
provide handsomely for my daughter out of 
my Australian property, but I must have an 
heir to my title and my Irish estates." 

^^ Very natural. Sir John." 

^' Hem ! You tell me you spoke to your wife 
before applying to her parents, doctor ? " 

" Yes, Sir John, I did." 

^ ^ Hem ! I scarcely know what to do. It 
will be better to have some conversation with 
the vicar, or Lady Georgina, in the first instance, 
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I think. But, hem ! we shall see. What do 
you say, doctor?" 

^'I dare say the plan you propose will be 
more satisfactory, '^ I replied. "It will save you 
pain of a refusal, at all events. Sir John, sup- 
posing, which I am far from anticipating, the 
young lady's affections should happen to be 
already engaged." 

"They are not? You think they are not^ 
doctor ? " 

" I have no reason to suppose they are, at 
present. Sir John." 

" Never mind," exclaimed the baronet, draw- 
ing himself up to his full height, and expanding 
his chest to its utmost capacity, "faint heart 
— ^you know the rest, doctor ? Good morning. 
I shall acquaint you with the result. Good 
morning ; " and the old gentleman walked off, 
with head erect and elastic step, and actually 
humming some antiquated tune ! 

Positively he had, as he said himself, taken 
a new lease of his life. 
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CHAPTER II. 



TOO LATE. 



It is a melancholy fact, as the poet sings, that 
^^ the best laid plans o^ mice an^ men gang aft 
a-gley" — ^which, I presume, means miscarry; 
and it was, really, a pitiable sight to look upon 
Sir John Middleton's face when he returned, 
according to promise, to relate the result of his 
laudable attempt to secure an heir to his title 
and estates. 

For, strange as it may appear, in spite of 
his fortune, in spite of his baronetcy, in spite 
of the entreaties of her father, and the hysteri- 
tjally enunciated commands of her mother, Miss 
St. Clair had refused the owner of thirty 
thousand a year and diamonds without num- 
ber ; and, moreover, had resolutely declined to 
render any reason to her parents for so doing. 

It was inconceivable ! So thought the 
Eeverend Rupert and the Lady Georgina. 

Availing myself of the licence usually allowed 
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to writers of fiction, I propose relating the 
scene, or, as I should say, scenes, that took 
place at the Vicarage on that memorable occa- 
sion as if I had myself been an eye-witness 
thereof, and not a hearer only at second-hand. 

Immediately after his interview with me. Sir 
John had driven over to the Vicarage, where 
his tmexpected arrival caused no little flutter 
among the inmates. 

Tossing the reins to his groom, the baronet 
descended jfrom his mail-phaeton with a degree 
of activity that would have done credit to a 
much younger man, and inquired of the servant^ 
who responded to the vigorous pull he gave the 
bell, whether her master or mistress was at 
home. 

The servant was not sure — the domestics at 
the Vicarage never were sure of anything : she 
would see ; and departed, leaving Sir John to 
cool his heels, as they say down in Dumfema- 
ghalee, in the rose and fiichsia covered porch, — 
a proceeding which gave rise to much indigna- 
tion in the fair bosoms of the secret lookers-on ; 
and cautious cries of ^^ Sarah ! why don't you 
show Sir John into the drawing-room ! " — ^^ Dear 
me ! how stupid ! " — and so forth, resounded 
through the house. 
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Thus admonished, but in nowise abashed, 
the domestic presently returned to the porch, 
and ushered the baronet into the room which I 
have already described, where he was left alone 
for quite fifteen minutes, while the Lady 
Georgina and her two daughters made them- 
selves ready to receive him. 

The young ladies were first dressed, and 
proposed descending to the drawing-room at 
once, but this their mother would by no means 
permit. 

Everything has an ending, in this world, at 
least; and her ladyship's toilet having been 
at length, with the assistance of Catherine, her 
maid, completed. Lady Georgina presented 
herself, clothed in amber satin, before the 
baronet; and waving an enormous cambric 
pocket-handkerchief, highly scented with musk, 
expressed herself delighted to see him. 

"I am so sorry to have kept you waiting, 
Sir John; but in a house like this there is 
alwavs so much to be attended to ! " 

"Do. not mention it, pray. Lady Georgina," 
exclaimed the baronet, gallantly; "I have 
been much interested by your birds and 
flowers." 

" It is extremely kind of you to say so. Sir 
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John; what magnificent conservatories you 
have at Ardmore ! ^' 

^^Hem! yes/' replied the baronet. ^^My 
gardener knows his business, and, like myself, 
takes an interest in the Australian Flora, which 
I hope to possess complete in a year or two ; 
but I am certain we have nothing to show 
equal to that salmon-coloured geranium of 
yours ; it is truly a magnificent specimen." 

'' Oh ! Sir John, you flatter! " 

"No, your ladyship, not I — I am a plain- 
spoken person, — very much so, I may say; 
and have come over thus early expressly to 
have some private conversation with Mr. St. 
Clair on a very important subject, — to me, at 
least." 

" Dear me ! how provoking ! I am so sorry, 
but Rupert has just gone out — and where to, 
I am sure I cannot tell. I know it was to 
visit some one ; but whether it was old Rachel 
Potter, or poor Bella M^Corry, or Jane Bell, 
or Michael Lavery, I really cannot recollect; 
however, I have no doubt the girls know — I 
will ring for them, and ask." 

Whereupon her ladyship made as though 
she would have risen from the couch upon 
which she had sunk in a graceful and oft- 
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studied attitude ; but the baronet, anticipating 
her non- intention, exclaimed, ^^ Permit me. 
Lady Georgina," and pulled the bell-handle. 

'' Thank you, Sir John ; I am so much 
obliged to you ; but I am such an invalid ! " 

Sarah made her appearance, at the door, 
which she opened without knocking, thereby 
drawing down upon herself a sharp rebuke 
from her mistress, and was desired to inform 
the young ladies that their mamma was waiting 
for them in the drawing-room. 

It must not be supposed that Sir John's 
passion for the eldest Miss St. Clair was of 
sudden growth, for he had felt it coming on 
gradually ever since the ball at Ardmore 
House, increasing surely each time he saw her 
afterwards, which had been pretty frequently, 
especially of late, as Lady Georgina lost no 
opportunity of visiting the castle, and was 
invariably accompanied by her daughters, 
between whom and Miss Middleton quite an 
intimacy had of late sprung up ; and culmi- 
nating when Mary asked him what he thought 
of Miss St. Clair. 

The young ladies, who were patiently wait- 
ing for orders on the stairs, soon made their 
-appearance, dressed, with more pretension than 
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good taste, the one in blue, the other in cherry- 
colonred silk, when plain white muslin would 
have been much more appropriate and be- 
coming. 

When the ceremony of saluting the baronet 
had been gone through, by Miss St. Clair in a 
languid, don' t-much-care-about-it sort of manner^ 
and by Miss Augusta with a trifle too much 
empressement, the Lady Georgina inqtiired of 
the former if she knew where her papa had 
gone. 

^^I don't believe he has gone out yet,, 
mamma; I think he is still in the study, "^ 
opined Miss St. Clair. 

'' No, Louisa, I 'm sure he is out in the yard 
with Murphy, for I heard him say that Jenny , 
was ill, and he told Tom this morning to go 
for the cow-doctor." 

^^ Veterinary surgeon," corrected Lady 
Georgina. 

His reverence presently returned, redolent 
of farmyard perfumes, and looking more like 
a burly cultivator of the soil, than a member 
of the clerical profession and the husband of a 
lady in her own right. 

'' Ah, Sir John ! " he exclaimed, as he shook 
the baronet's hand with a degree of warmth 
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and vivacity that made that gentleman wince \ 
"glad to see you — ^how is Miss Middleton? 
You '11 stay and take pot-luck with us, eh ? 
IVe just broached a new cask of sherry. 
Louisa, my dear, ring for some glasses." 

"Not for me, Mr. St. Clair, thank you," 
hastily interposed the baronet; " I never take 
wine in the day-time." 

"Never, you surprise me ! A glass of ale, 
then? Augusta, run and tell Sarah to draw 
some ale from the second barrel on the right-^ 
hand side of the cellar-door." 

"No, thank you, Mr. St. Clair, I would 
rather not ; I never take ale at any time." 

" No ! I am astonished ; well, you will stay 
and take limch with us, at all events; we 
were just going to sit down as you came in." 

" Really, Mr. St. Clair—" 

" Indeed, Sir John, you must," emphatically 
declared Lady Georgina, coming to her hus-^ 
band's assistance, as all good wives are bound 
to do. "You must; we have a splendid cut 
of i^lmon just in, fresh, from Pennyletter — ^you 
must stay and taste it." * 

"I have no doubt it is excellent. Lady 
Georgina," replied the baronet ; " but, unfortu- 
nately, I dare not touch fish ; it never agreed 
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with me ; and, now, I find I must be very 
careful indeed in my diet.'^ 

"Well to be sure!" exclaimed the vicar, 
" you do surprise me, Sir John ; why you are 
not much older than I am, and I can eat any- 
thing. I really think I could digest a piece of 
a rhinoceros's hide." 

"How can you talk in such an absurd manner, 
papa ! '' exclaimed Miss Augusta ; " Sir John is 
not nearly so old as you are." 

" Indeed, Miss Augusta," said the baronet, 
smiling, " I am sorry to say 1 am your father's 
senior by several, I might say a good many, 
years." 

" Well, you don't look a bit older than ma, 
^t any rate," exclaimed the young lady, with 
unblushing front ; " and she 's ten years younger 
than pa, I know." 

" Augusta ! " cried her mother, with a frown 
of displeasure. 

" Tut ! tut ! we are just going in to lunch. 
Sir John," interposed the vicar, " and you may 
as well come with us as stay here by yourself. 
Will you take in Georgina ? " 

The baronet oflfered his arm, and had the 
honour of conducting her ladyship into the 
dining-room, where she performed prodigies 
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of valour among the viands on the table ; for 
they breakfasted early, and were always, all 
of them, ready for the supplementary repast they 
called lunch, but which was, in reality, an early 
dinner, though they professed to dine at six. 

'' What are you going to do to-day, girls ? " 
presently demanded the vicar, addressing his 
two daughters. 

^^ Can I have Fanny, pa ? " inquired the 
eldest, by way of reply to her father's question. 

"What do you want her for, my dear?" 
demanded the vicar. 

" I wanted to ride over to Dumfernaghaleo 
this afternoon, pa," replied Miss St. Clair, with 
eyes fixed intently upon her plate. 

" What do you want there, Louisa ? " in- 
quired her mother. 

" I thought of asking Mrs. Cochrane for the 
crochet-patterns she promised me the other 
day, mamma, dear ; and I might take old Betty 
Earkwood the things you said you were going 
to give her." 

" Betty is in no hurry, my love,'' replied 
Lady Georgina, who had her own reasons for 
wishing to keep her daughter at home, for that 
day at least, as that young lady herself had for 
desiring to go out. 
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" I can have Fanny, can't I, pa ? " 

'^ Hem ! " coughed the vicar, who had taken 
his cue from his wife. ^^Now I think of it, 
Loo, Richard said he wished to go into Penny- 
letter. By the way, where is he ? Those boys 
never will come in regularly to their meals.^^ 

^^ I 'm sure it is not because they are not 
spoken to often enough about it,'' remarked 
her ladyship. 

^^ Am I to stay at home all day ? " poutingly 
inquired the eldest daughter. 

^^ You can please yourself, my dear," replied 
her father. 

^^No, pa; I can't. I have no alternative, if 
you have promised the mare to Richard." 

^^Why not take the carriage, and then 
mamma could go with you," suggested Augusta. 

"Became I wanted to ride," replied her 
sister. >^, 

^^ I am Hi^t going out to-day," solemnly re- 
marked the* 'Lady Georgina, ^^ for I feel that 
one of my bad headaches is about to begin." 

The girls exchanged glances, as much as to 
say, ^^ If so, we had best get out of the way." 

'' It will give me much pleasure to lend Miss 
St. Clair a horse," observed the baronet; ^' my 
groom shall go for one at once." 
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Louisa shook her head. '' Thank you, Sir 
John ; I am not a sufficiently good horse-woman 
to trust myself upon a strange animal.'* 

" Mr. Richard, then— " 

'^ I am sure he will be quite delighted, Sir 
John," exclaimed Lady Georgina, smiling 
pleasantly. 

" Ay, he don't mind much what he gets on," 
returned the vicar. ^^ I firmly believe he'd 
sooner ride a cow or a donkey than walk two 
dozen yards." 

" At any time," replied the baronet, '' it 
•will give me great pleasure. There are five or 
«ix horses in my stables, doing absolutely 
nothing for the greater part of the time ; and 
they are quite at your service. Lady Georgina, 
or the young ladies' ; it^will be really a charity 
to exercise them now and them." 

The simple-minded baronet little guessed 
what amount of exercise his grooms gave the 
poor beasts, or he would not have been so 
imeasy at their not being taken out enough. 

Of course the oflter was accepted as freely as 
it was made, for the St. Glairs were not people 
to stand upon ceremony when their interest or 
convenience was in question. 

"I am really distressed," presently exclaimed 
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the vicar, ^^ really distressed, Sir John, to see 
you fasting while we feast." 

^^I am much obliged to you," replied the- 
baronet, ^^ Mr, St. Clair ; but I neither eat nor 
drink except at regular hours — my regular 
hours ; I am compelled to live by rule." 

'^ Try one of these biscuits. Sir John," said 
Lady Georgina, in her most engaging manner. 
^^ Which of you girls made them?" she inquired^ 
looking alternately at each of her two 
daughters. 

"Louisa did, ma," replied Augusta, — ^where- 
upon her sister kicked her under the table. 

"Don't be so spiteful! " exclaimed Augusta. 
" Ma, will you speak to Louisa?" 

" Do try one ! " again pleaded her ladyship^ 
taking no notice of her daughters' little 
quarrel. 

" Thank you," replied the baronet, helping 
himself to one of the dainties in question, 
which he ate, not without some misgivings, 
and suflfered unheard-of dyspeptic agonies in 
consequence, which he, however, endured with 
all a martyr's fortitude. 

"Well, my dears," presently observed the 
vicar, "you have not decided yet what you are 
to do this afternoon." 
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"I should like to ride over, and pay Mrs. 
Cochrane a visit." 

"Very well, Louisa," replied her father, 
" I '11 see if I can get the mare for you ; I dare 
say Richard's business can be put off." 

" I dare say it can't," said Augusta, with an 
arch look, and in an undertone. 

"What are you saying, Augusta?" demanded 
her mother. 

"Nothing, ma," replied the young lady, 
rather pertly. 

" You did speak, Augusta ; don't dare tell 
me you did not ; you know how I hate whis- 
pering. Speak out, if you have anything to 
say. Why do you suppose Richard's business 
cannot be deferred imtil to-morrow or next 
day ? " 

"Because he's going to see Miss Mul- 
hoUand." 

" Nonsense, child ! " 

"Are you not going anywhere. Miss 
Augusta?" blandly inquired the baronet, in 
order to effect a change in the conversation, 
and put a stop to the half-wrangling, half- 
bantering talk, that jarred so painfully upon 
his nerves. 

" Not unless you will take me somewhere," 

VOL. III. D 
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replied the damsel, boldly, looking straight into 
the baronet's eyes. 

Sir John slightly frowned; he disliked 
forward girls, and mentally contrasted the two 
sisters, very much to the disadvantage of the 
younger. 

^^ Augusta! " exclaimed Lady Georgina, in 
a perfectly audible aside, and darting at her 
daughter a look of severe displeasure. 

The young lady pouted, but did not venture 
to reply. ' 

Just then Richard burst abruptly into the 
room, to the great discomfiture of his mother's 
nerves, and exclaimed, '^ I say your reverence — ^" 
but stopped upon observing the baronet, who 
smiled, and, half-rising, held out his hand to 
the youth, who took it sheepishly, and with 
averted face. 

He had not improved, had Richard, since the 
date of our first introduction ; he was as lanky, 
88 shy-boisterous, and as uncouth as ever ; but 
he had begun to use a razor, which was a great 
step in his estimation ; and he smoked cheap 
cigars, now and then, " on the sly." 

'^ What is it, Richard ?" mildly inquired the 
vicar. 

" Thomas says Louisa is going to have the 
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mare ; I call that a shame, for you said I might 
Tiave her this afternoon." 

^^ You could have Tommy," suggested his 
eldest sister. 

" I don't want to have my neck broken, yet 
awhile; why don't you take him yourself?" 
growled the afltectionate brother. 

Miss St. Clair took no notice of Richard's rude 
remark, but she was annoyed by it, for her face 
flushed. 

"I shall be most happy," interposed the 
baronet, '' if Miss St. Clair will do me the 
Tionour of accepting a seat in my trap." 

" Thank you," replied the young lady, with 
a toss of the head, "it is no matter ; I can 
defer my visit to another day ; it really is of 
no consequence whatever." 

" I should so much like to go into Dumfem- 
agahlee to-day," lisped Augusta. 

Sir John was ungallant enough to pretend 
not to have heard, and the girl walked out of 
the room in disgust, muttering " Old fool ! " 
in what she meant to be an inaudible tone; 
but which, nevertheless, distinctly reached 
the baronet's ears, when that gentleman was 
already none too well impressed in her favour. 

Notwithstanding her absurd costume, Louisa 
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looked very well that morning, for her colour^ 
usually exuberant, was toned down ; and her 
hair, which she habitually wore loose, had 
been gathered up into massive rolls upon her 
head, where a white camellia contrasted grace- 
fully with the dark brown of her abundant 
chevelure. Her natural vivacity, too, had been 
replaced by a quieter mood, which became her : 
so that the baronet, who was an admirer of 
beauty in repose, became more deeply ena-^ 
moured than ever; and, after repeating his 
offer of a seat in the mail-phaeton, and re- 
ceiving a courteous but decided refusal, took 
his leave of the ladies, after requesting the 
favour of a few minutes' private conversation 
with the vicar in his study. 

'' Come with me, Sir John ;" and the baronet 
signifying his consent, Mr. St. Clair led the 
way to the apartment in question, which was^ 
dignified by the name of '^Papa's Study.'' 

It would have formed an admirable subject 
for a painter of quaint interiors that little* 
room, originally meant, I should imagine, for 
a pantry or cupboard. It was about ten feet 
square, and almost filled by a book-case and 
writing-table, so that more than three persons- 
could not have found standing-room tihiere 
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together — sit down they would have found im- 
possible, for the chamber contained but one 
chair, that in which the vicar usually sat when 
writing his sermons, and which, on the occa- 
sion of which I am writing, he offered to his 
guest, who firmly declined the proffered 
honour. 

"All I have to say, Mr. St. Clair, can be ex- 
pressed in a very few words ; and as your 
answer will not take you long to deliver, I 
would rather stand." 

"Very well," replied the vicar, "just as you 
please, Sir John ; but if you stand so will I. 
Now, what can I do for you ? " 

" This," returned the baronet, fumbling un- 
easily with his bunch of seals. "Really, if any 
one had told me I should ever do what I am now 
about, I would have said he was , a lunatic, or 
that I should be out of my senses." 

" What is it. Sir John ? " 

" Well, Mr. St. Clair, the fact is I — ah — I am 
thinking of getting married." 

" Indeed ! " exclaimed the vicar, sitting 
down in his armchair, quite overcome by sur- 
prise. "Indeed, Sir John; I am perfectly 
astonished. Why, you are an older man than 
I am — ^by ever so many years, I dare say. " 
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"Yes, I suppose I am, Mr, St. Clair; but 
Doctor Cochrane sees no objection to my 
taking a wife ; nor — ahem ! — do I." 

"No;g:?no, no; to be sure not," replied the 
vicar, anxious to retrieve the mistake he saw 
he had made. "No, of course not. Sir John;, 
dear me, no ; not at all." 

" Very well ; will you be displeased when I 
tell you that the young lady who has — ahem I 
— who has — ^" 

" Captivated your heart, eh ! Sir John ? '^ 
suggested Mr. St. Clair, with a smile. 

" Ah ! yes ; if you like — is — ahem ! — your — 
ah ! — eldest daughter ? " 

" Bless my soul ! " exclaimed the vicar^ 
starting to his feet, and grasping the baronet's 
hand in a frenzy of amazement and gratifi- 
cation, "You do me high honour. Sir John!" 

" Pooh ! pooh ! then I may count on your 
approval ? " 

"Count upon it! Sir John, my dear sir,'^ 
exclaimed the excited clergyman, "I am but 
too proud." 

" And Lady Georgina ? " 

" Will be equally surprised and delighted." 

"And — ah! — Miss St. Gair ? Do you 
think—" 
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" Do I think, Sir John ? — of course, of 
course — " Here the vicar squeezed the 
baronet's hand so vehemently that he winced. 
" I beg your pardon. Sir John ; excuse my 
warmth. You can understand my feelings — 
one moment ; I shall be back again directly.'' 
And, without waiting for an answer, Mr. 
St. Clair rushed off to communicate the as- 
tounding and gratifying intelligence to his 
wife and daughter, in a paroxysm of delight ; 
and yet he was not, by any means, a worldly- 
minded man ; but he was the father of a large ^ 
family, and though he enjoyed a comfortable 
income, the greater portion of it died with 
him; and what would the remainder be, when 
divided among so many ? 

"A title, too!" he exclaimed aloud in a 
transport of joy, as he burst into the sitting- 
room with an 6lan that equally surprised and 
distressed his wife. 

"Oh! oh!" cried Lady Georgina, starting, 
and holding up her hands before her face, as if 
to avert some impending calamity; then per- 
ceiving who it was that had thus rudely rushed 
into her presence, she assumed an injured air, 
that she considered effective. " Oh ! oh ! no- 
body has the slightest regard for my nerves ; 
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and you, too, Rupert! I am astonished at 
you." 

" I beg your pardon, my dear,'' humbly 
returned the vicar; "but what do you think 
has happened?" 

" How can I tell, Rupert? Perhaps the cat 
has kittened, or the old black hen laid an egg, 
or the pea-hen, perhaps — ^how can I tell? I 
wish you would let me alone." 

" Nonsense, Georgy, nonsense ! My dear, 
Sir John Middleton has just proposed for 
Louisa." 

"What!" screamed her ladyship, fairly 
aroused. " Say that again, Rupert; I command, 
I entreat you." 

"Don't agitate yourself, my love; but Sir 
John has this instant proposed to me for 
Louisa." 

"Oh, my goodness!" exclaimed her lady- 
ship, " you will be the death of me among you. 
I feel sure you are all in a conspiracy to get 
rid of me." Here she began to sob in an 
alarmingly hysterical manner. 

"My dear, my dear; Georgina, my dear, 
compose yourself, do," urged the vicar, but 
ineffectually. 

"What is to be done?" exclaimed the 
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Tinfortunate husband, aloud. - ^^ I '11 ring for 
Catherine;" and he moved towards the bell, 
with the intention of summoning that con- 
:fidential personage to his wife's assist- 
ance. 

^' No," commanded the Lady Georgina, '^ I 
shall be better directly. I am better ; but you 
^should be more careful, Rupert. Just think of 
it! Why, he has thirty thousand a year at 
least. Of course he will take a house in Port- 
land Place, or Euston Square, or somewhere in 
London. Where is Louisa ?" 

" I thought she was here with you, my dear." 

" So she was ; but she has just gone to dress 
herself for a walk. Ring for Sarah, or Catherine, 
or some one — any one, do." 

The vicar hastened to obey his wife's orders, 
and gave such an impulse to the bell, that both 
the servants came running to know what had 
happened. 

" Desire Miss St. Clair to come to me 
directly," cried her ladyship, waving her hand 
and musk-scented pocket-handkerchief in the 
most majestic manner. 

" If you please. Lady Georgina, Miss St. 
Clair and Miss Augusta have just gone out this 
moment." 
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^' How provoking ! Which way have they 
gone?" 

'' Towards the school-house, your ladyship.'^ 

^^ Run after them at once, Sarah, and tell 
Miss St. Clair to come back immediately, for I 
have something of the deepest importance ta 
say to her." 

" Yes, your ladyship." And the women 
hurried off to do their mistress's bidding. 

It may be asked how I, not being present,, 
came to have knowledge of the conversations I 
have just recorded. I reply, the vicar repeated 
them to Sir John, who was my informant, and, 
after my usual custom, I have written them 
down directly, and intend doing so to the end 
of my story, for my own convenience, as well 
as for euphony's sake. 

^' What has happened, good people, pray ?"' 
inquired Miss St. Clair of her father and mother, 
in a tone more indicative of relief than annoy- 
ance, when she had returned from her inter- 
rupted walk. "I was afraid one of you had 
been taken suddenly ill, and had to endure a 
mountain-load of suspense all the way home 
from the school-house. I have run the entire 
distance, and am quite out of breath. What is. 
the matter?" 
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" My dear," began her father. 

" Rupert, leave it to me, do," interrupted 
Xiady Georgina. '^ On an occasion like the 
present it is a mother's part to break the news 
to a daughter. Sit down, Louisa, my love, and 
listen to me as calmly as you can." 

" I am quite calm, mamma. What is it you 
are talking about ?" 

" Calm ! Don't tell me, child ! As if I could 
not see agitation plainly imprinted upon every 
feature in your face: don't tell me you are 
calm." 

" Very well, mamma. I 'm sure if it pleases 
you to think so, I have no objection; but I 
should like to know what it is I ought to be 
agitated about ? " 

^' There ! there ! my child ; try to bear it — 
you will grow accustomed to the novelty of 
your position by-and-by. I never had such a 
chance oflfered to me — ah, no !" 

" What is it you are talking about, mamma?" 

" My dear Louisa, a gentleman has — " 

" Rupert, will you be quiet ?" exclaimed her 
ladyship, in anger ; and continued, addressing 
her daughter, " Yes, my child, a gentleman — 
can you not guess who ? — ^has asked your hand 
in marriage." 
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Louisa crimsoned, but with much composure 
asked, '^ Who is the gentleman, mamma ? I 
-cannot guess." 

^' Do my love." 

" No, mamma, I will not. If you do not 
choose to tell me, don't, but I shall not guess." 

^^ Ah, you sly puss!" exclaimed the vicar, 
patting his eldest-born on the shoulder. '' You 
have no occasion to guess, you know who it 
is, well enough," 

^^No, papa, I do not," she replied; ^^but if 
I did, I would not say." 

"How would you like to be called ^My 
Lady'?" queried the mother, in her most 
insinuating manner. 

" That would depend upon who ^ My Lord' 
might be," archly returned Miss St. Clair. 

" What would you say to Sir John Mid- 
dleton ? " continued her ladyship, smiling 
blandly, 

" Thank goodness ! " exclaimed Louisa, 
" there is no chance of his asking me, at all 
•events." 

" But I say there is, my dear," cried her 
mother ; " and what is more, it is quite cer- 
iain, for Sir John has asked your papa's leave 
and mine to pay his addresses to you." 
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" The old idiot ! " 

^' Louisa ! " expostulated her father. 

'' Louisa ! " shrieked her mother. '' How 
dare you ! Are you mad ? Have you lost the 
use of your senses ? I insist upon your accept- 
ing the baronet's offer at once, Miss." 

*^ Mamma, I will not," replied the young 
lady, firmly. ^ ' I never will ; nothing on earth 
shall make me marry an old thing like that. 
Why, he might be my grandfather ! I 'd 
sooner go into a convent, or beg my bread, or 
go out as a governess, so I would." 

"Undutifiil child!" exclaimed Lady Geor- 
gina, falling back in a semi-comatose con- 
dition among her cushions. 

*^My dear Loo," pleaded the vicar, '^ think 
of the splendid position you are offered, and 
aU the good it would enable you to do." 

" No, papa, I won't think about it ; I don't 
want to think about it." 

" But, my dear — " 

" For shame, papa, to want to sell me for 
wealth and position. Fie ! " 

" My dear, my dear," pleaded the father, 
^' you ought to know me better than to sup- 
pose such a thing. Sir John is an estimable, 
worthy man, and a good man to boot. If it 
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were not so, I would not urge you, I would 
not even have mentioned the offer to you, 
darling. No, indeed ! " 

" Unnatural child ! " sobbed the mother. 
^' You want to break my heart." 

^^No, mamma; but I have no intention of 
allowing you to force me into taking a step 
that would certainly have that effect upon me." 

Lady Georgina made an angry reply, but 
the vicar interposed, speaking to both wife 
and daughter, ^' Let us have no wrangling, 
my dears; pray let us have no wrangling. 
Georgina, let me manage this matter; and 
you, Louisa, dear, listen to reason." 

'' Yes, papa, I am quite ready to listen to 
reason ; but I have not heard any as yet from 
either of you about this matter." 

^' How dare you fly in your mother's face, 
miss ? " demanded her ladyship, in much ire, 
and sitting bolt upright on her sofa. 

'^ My dear, my dear!" remonstrated the 
vicar. Then, turning to his daughter, he said, 
" This is a very serious question, my dear 
Louisa, and I wish you to give it due con- 
sideration. All I want you to do at present is 
to receive Sir John, hear what he has got to 
say, and give him such answer as your reason 
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and conscience may dictate. Heaven forbid 
that I should force you to marry him or any 
one against your will, my daughter." 

Louisa made no reply, but the tears rolled 
down her cheeks, and she covered her face with 
her hands. 

" Well, miss,'^ presently demanded the 
mother, with much asperity ; " what answer 
have you to make to your too-indulgent father, 
and to me ? " 

Louisa turned round and looked her mother 

fiill in the face. "I would not marry that foolish 

old man ; no, not if he were a king, let alone a 

baronet. I hate him; and you are unkind, 

mamma, to wish to force me into taking him 

against my will." 

"You — ^you have taken up with some one 

else, miss; some low, disreputable person, I 

feel assured ! " exclaimed her ladyship, beside 

herself with rage. 

Louisa drew herself up proudly. " I take 
up with a low, disreputable person! Thank 
you, mamma, for your good opinion of your 
daughter," 

" How dare you, Miss ! " 

"My dear, my dear," pleaded the vicar, 
"pray control your — ^' "temper" he was 
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going to say, but bethought himself in time^ 
and substituted ^ ' feelings " — ^' pray control 
your feelings. Louisa, you must see Sir John, 
for I promised that you would. Then, when 
you have heard what he has to say for himself^ 
you can give him what answer you please ; but 
I must insist upon your seeing and hearing 
him." 

^' Very well, papa; as you please." 

" That's right, my dear. I have no wish ta 
force your inclinations, or to play the domestic 
tyrant at your expense ; but the offer is the 
best you will probably ever get, and I recom- 
mend it to your serious consideration. Don't do 
anything in a hurry, and remember what an 
enormous advantage to your whole family such 
an alliance would prove to be." 

'^ Am I to be sacrificed for the sake of my 
brothers and sisters ? " demanded Louisa, with 
somewhat of irritation in her tone. 

^^No, my dear girl; certainly not. But, 
tliere ! I will say no more. Come, Georgina.'^ 

The vicar ofiered his arm to his wife, who 
thereupon rose from her seat among the 
cushions, and, leaning heavily on her husband's 
arm, suffered herself to be led, in silence, from 
the room. 
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They proceeded to the study, where they 
found Sir John gazing vacantly at the old 
books in their tattered bindings on the vicar's 
shelves. 

The baronet started as the door was opened, 
and shrank into the furthest comer upon per- 
ceiving the Lady Georgina advancing towards 
him with extended arm ; for he was uncertain, 
poor man, as he afterwards confessed, whether 
she meant to shake hands or box his ears. 

However, he was presently undeceived. 
" Oh ! Sir John ! " exclaimed her ladyship, 
with much volubility, ^' how can I — spare my 
confiision — oh ! my poor nerves," — and, over- 
come by her emotions. Lady Georgina sank 
into her husband's chair, and fanned herself 
with her pocket-handkerchief, thereby diflfusing 
an almost insupportable odour of musk through 
the tiny apartment. 

The baronet, unaccustomed, of late at least, 
to such exhibitions of nervous sensibility, 
imagined that her ladyship was about to faint, 
though nothing was further from her inten- 
tion, and suggested ^^sal volatile"; and then 
exclaimed, '' Can you tell me, Mr. St. Clair, 
where I shall find some water ? " 

^^ Thank you, Sir John," said Lady 
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Georgina, languidly, " thank you very much. 
I shall be quite well directly; you will 
excuse a mother's feelings-^I am quite over- 
powered." 

^^I may hope, then, that your ladyship 
approves of my suit?" inquired the baronet, 
with some amount of trepidation in his voice 
and manner. 

^' Approve, Sir John ! " exclaimed her lady- 
ship, '^ I am sure we are highly honoured." 

The baronet, who disliked flattery of all 
things, hastened to say, ^^ May I hope that my 
proposal has not been unacceptable to Miss St. 
Clair?" 

" No, no ; not at all. Quite the contrary," 
replied Lady Georgina, giving utterance rather 
to her own wishes than the reality, yet 
without the slightest intention of stating an 
untruth. 

'' She has been so taken by surprise, Sir 
John," explained the vicar, ^^that she has 
scarcely yet arrived at a comprehension of ihe 
great honour you have paid her, and us." 

' ' Honour ! pooh ! It is I that am honoured," 
replied the baronet. 

'^ We are," returned the Lady Georgina, 
with a would-be stately inclination of the head. 
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^^ My family is but as of yesterday compared 
to yours, Sir John." 

'^ We only date from the time of the Third 
William, Lady Georgina." 

" In Ireland," explained her ladyship, who 
was great in genealogical lore ; " but in Eng- 
land from William the Conqueror." 

'^ I am not prepared to contradict you, Lady 
Georgina," replied the baronet, with a smile ; 
'' and I am sure you will forgive me for asking 
what answer you bring." 

" What answer. Sir John ? Why, why, that — ^" 

"You will have to plead your cause in 
person, Sir John," interposed the vicar; "that 
is all the grace we have been able to obtain 
for you so far. You must do the rest yourself, 
for I woidd not — ^we would not — like to have 
the least appearance of coercing Louisa's in- 
<5linations." 

"Certainly not, Mr. St. Clair; certainly 
not," assented the baronet. 

" I need scarcely say," he continued, " that 
the settlements shall be everything you wish. 
There are large accumidations, at my banker's 
and elsewhere, which I propose to invest in the 
purchase of a house in London and in modern- 
izing Ardmore." 
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" Buy as many houses as you please in 
London, Sir John," exclaimed the vicar, with 
already something of the father-in-law in his 
tone, '' but for gracious sake do not touch 
Ardmore. You would only spoil it if you did. 
There are no houses built like it, now-a- 
days." 

^^No, indeed,'' remarked her ladyship, taking 
up the parable, and looking as if about to' 
egin a speech. 

Sir John, alarmed at the possibility of such' 
an infliction, hastily said, '' You will excuse 
my impatience. Lady Georgina ; but at my 
age a man has not much time to spare." 

^' Your age ! " cried her ladyship, with a little 
scream ; '' your age. Sir John ! Why you. 
cannot possibly — " 

^^ My dear," interrupted her* husband, "Sir 
John is very naturally anxious ; and I may say 
so am L Sir John, we will wait here for your 
return." 

The baronet bowed, and, without further 
delay, proceeded to the drawing-room, where 
he found Louisa reclining in an arm-chair by 
the window, pretending to read a volume of 
Cowper's poems. 

" Miss St. Clair," mildly commenced the 
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"baronet, after closing the door carefully behind 
liim^ " I have your father's and mother's per- 
mission to address you upon a subject of vast 
importance." 

" Had you not better sit down, Sir John ? " 
a^ked the young lady, without raising her eyes 
from her book ; for the baronet continued to 
stand before her, and, as she afterwards con- 
fided to my wife, she felt afraid that if he went 
on his knees he might have been unable to get 
up again without assistance. 

Sir John took a chair, and, placing it vis-d-vis 
the young lady, sat down. He was decidedly 
embarrassed, and no doubt the situation was 
far from re-assuring. 

A silence that seemed an age, but was, 
probably, of no more than a minute's duration, 
ensued, during which Sir John continued to 
gaze at Miss St. Clair, and that young lady, 
with equal earnestness, at her book. 

At last she smiled ; whether at some passage 
she was reading, or at the absurdity of the 
situation. Sir John could not determine, and 
the spell was broken. The baronet mustered 
courage to say, "You are aware. Miss St. Clair, 
of the object I have in view in addressing you 
to-day?'' 
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"I am aware," replied Louisa, softly, and 
without looking up from her book. 

^^Hem! May- 1 hope that — ^that — ^my suit 
has your approbation ?" 

No reply. 

An embarrassing silence again ensued ; Miss 
St. Clair continued her reading, apparently un- 
conscious of her admirer's presence, and as she 
read she smiled a second time. Now a smiling 
mood became her, for it showed the dimples in 
her peach-like cheeks, and she knew it. 

The baronet, momentarily more and more 
enamoured, ventured presently to say, ^^Misa 
St. Clair — Louisa — " 

Still no notice. 

Driven to desperation, he spoke plainly. 
'' Louisa, I love you ; will you be my wife ?'^ 

Miss St. Clair looked up with affected sur- 
prise. '' Did you speak. Sir John ?" 

The carmine flush that overspread her face 
and neck as she put the question showed, 
plainly enough, that she had heard and under- 
stood what had been said to her ; but love is, 
proverbially, blind, and the baronet repeated 
his remark. 

This time the flush was replaced by a deadly 
, pallor, and shivering, involuntarily as it were, 
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Louisa made reply, " I beg you will not speak 
to me like that again, Sir John." 

As her voice was low, and the words she 
spoke rather indistinct, the baronet did not 
exactly catch the sense of what she said ; and 
interpreting the girl's confusion in his own 
favour, he drew his chair closer to where she sat, 
and for the third time made confession of his 
sentiments for her, and even attempted to take 
her hand. Louisa, however, hastily snatched it 
away, and pushed back her chair, so as to increase 
the distance between them as much as possible. 

Sir John began to suspect that all was not 
right, but once more exclaimed, ^^I love you; 
will you marry me, Louisa ?" 

The young lady stood up and faced the old 
man, saying, — '' I cannot marry you. Sir John ; 
I will not ; nobody shall force me to do so : 
never ! " 

'^ Not against your will, certainly not,'' cried 
the baronet; ^^but listen to me. I do not ask 
you to love me — ^that, at my age, I know would 
be impossible ; but if you can like me just a 
little I will be satisfied, and there will not be a 
wish you can form that I will not try to gratify, 
if only you will consent to carry our your 
parents' desires as well as mine." 
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'' Sir John, it is out of the question." 

^^Am I too late?" 

'' You are." 

" You love another ?" 

^ado." 

'' Miss St. Clair," replied the baronet, stand- 
ing up, and speaking in a sad, subdued tone of 
voice, "there is nothing more to be said; I 
trust I am incapable of persevering in my suit 
after such an avowal as you have just made : 
may you be as happy as I would have tried to 
make you, and as I wish you to be, and as 
you deserve. You may rely^ upon my dis- 
cretion." 

" Thank you. Sir John," replied Louisa, 
with emotion; "thank you for your good 
wishes ; you will soon forget one so every-way 
unworthy of you." 

"Never!" exclaimed the baronet; "I shall 
never forget you, Miss St. Clair; and as to 
being unworthy, it is I who am undeserving of 
you," — and, so saying, Sir John bowed and 
retired. 

It would be uninteresting, and serve no 
useful purpose, to recount the anger of Lady 
Georgina, and the regret, not to say annoy- 
ance, of the vicar upon learning the unsue- 
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-cessfiil issue of the . baronet's interview with 
their daughter. 

^' I only wish to goodness he had asked me ! " 
exclaimed Augusta, when she heard of the 
honour that had been proffered to, and de- 
<5lined by, her sister. '' I wish he had asked 
me; wouldn't it be awfully jolly to be called 
Lady Middleton ! " 

/^And to have Miss Middleton for you step- 
daughter?" sneered 'Louisa, turning up a nose 
of scorn at the bare idea of such a thing. 

"What matter!" laughed the volatile girl. 
*^ If she wasn't civil she might go live by her- 
self, and see how she liked that." 

Lady Georgina was present during the de- 
livery of the above remarks, and took comfort 
therefrom, setting her wits to work, from that 
moment, to bring about a match between the 
baronet and her second daughter — ^with what 
result remains to be seen. 
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CHAPTER IIi; 

Robert's wooing, and how it ended. 

Sir John, after having taken leave of the vicar 
and Lady Georgina, was in the act of stepping 
into his trap, in no very enviable frame of 
mind, when the sound of wheels and horses' 
feet was heard on the gravel walk, and Miss 
Middleton's pony-phaeton was directly after- 
wards seen, driven by that lady herself, accom- 
panied by her groom, who sat behind, and 
Robert M'Lachlan, who was seated by her side. 

To say that the baronet looked astonished, 
would be but to convey a feeble idea of the 
amazement and confusion that were depicted 
on his countenance. 

Miss Middleton's expression, on the other 
hand, was one of triumph, and she nudged her 
companion with her left elbow, as much as to 
say, ''1 was right!" However, she smiled 
graciously at her father, and exclaimed, '^ Dear 
me, papa, who would have thought of meeting^ 
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you here ! " — an assertion which had the effect 
of causing Bob to open his eyes, and slightly 
shrug his shoulders; for the certainty of the 
baronet's being found at the vicarage, and his 
motive for calling there, had formed the staple 
of their conversation all the way out from 
Dumfemaghalee. 

Miss Middleton was an adept, however, in 
the art of feigning surprise, and, perhaps, in 
the use of that verb in the abstract ; for she 
had affected to believe that the vicar's younger 
daughter, and not Louisa, was the object of 
her parent's unseasonable admiration, and had 
quite persuaded Robert of the truth of her 
assertions, which he, indeed, had no reason 
whatever to doubt. 

The baronet, however, rallied himself in a 
moment, and replied, " Yes, my dear, here I 
am. I had some business to transact with Mr. 
St. aair." 

" Was it of an interesting nature, papa ?" 

^' Yes, my dear ; very much so. How do 
you do Mr. M^Lachlan ?" 

Robert replied that he was quite well, and 
hoped the baronet was. 

" Yes, thank you. By the way, Mary, I 
shall not be home to dinner, for I am now 
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going into Pennyletter with Mr. Dobbie, on 
election business; and very probably I may 
not return before to-morrow afternoon." 

^^ Very well, papa. Shall I bring Louisa 
back to stay with me until you return ? " 

^^ As you please, my dear; I have not the least 
objection," replied the baronet, with an air of 
complete indiflterence. 

His daughter was foiled; her father's pre- 
sence of mind had not altogether forsaken 
him ; and she was unable to form any decided 
opinion as to the nature or issue of the business 
that had brought him to Moighrath. 

Miss Middleton looked uncommonly well 
that day — ^indeed, she had evidently taken 
particular pains with her toilet, and was 
dressed in purple velvet, and wrapped in rich 
furs ; for she had not yet grown accustomed to 
the chilly climate of the " Grem of the Ocean," 
and in secret pined, just as I had done, for the 
more genial atmosphere of her native land ; but 
she, too, as well as myself, outlived that painful 
sense of longing in the course of time. 

Lady Georgina was charmed to receive her 
visitors. 

'' Won't you put up your horses. Miss 
Middleton ?" inquired her ladyship. 
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Miss Middleton declined. '' I have come 
out on purpose to take Louisa back with me, 
Lady Georgina. I hope she is at home." 

" She has just gone to see old Betty Kirk- 
wood," said Augusta, ^^ and told me she 
wouldn't be back for an hour or two." 

" Are you sure?" 

^' Yes, ma ; certain." 

'^ Then, my dear, you had better send Sarah 
or Robert after her, to tell her that Miss 
Middleton is here, and is waiting for her." 

My brother-in-law started when he heard 
himself mentioned by her ladyship, who, how- 
ever, was referring to her groom, or stable- 
boy rather, and was not aware that he and Mr. 
M^Lachlan bore the same name in common. 

The conversation that ensued was of the 
most desultory description peculiar to morning 
calls, and would be utterly devoid of interest 
were I to transcribe it here. I shall, therefore, 
pass it over, and take the opportunity of revert- 
ing to some of the events of the past few days, 
or I might say weeks. 

It will be remembered that Miss Middleton 
and Robert, on the occasion of their last 
recorded meeting, had parted with the under- 
standing, on the lady's part, at least, that he 
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was still bound, by the terms of their agreement, 
to follow up his suit with Miss St. Clair ; and 
he had endeavoured, with a heavy heart, on 
two or three occasions to redeem his promise, 
but had failed in every attempt. 

At the same time he was a daily visitor at 
Ardmore House, and usually passed some hours 
alone with the heiress, so that it began to be 
rumoured abroad that they were engaged ; for 
not only did they sit and walk together, but 
took long rides or drives in each other's 
company almost every day; and yet, so far 
from the popular belief being about to be 
verified, their marriage was becoming more 
and more improbable, not to say impossible, 
from day to day, and that for several reasons. 

For instance, Miss Middleton, who, under 
other circumstances, might have discovered her 
liking for her handsome new acquaintance 
ripening into love, found her old passion revive 
when the mysterious disappearance of the 
rector's wife seemed to offer a probabiKty, 
however remote, of her still cherished hopes 
being at some future time realized. And, 
again, the fear of her father marrying Miss 
St. Clair, who she knew was attached to Robert, 
made her use every effort to bring about the 
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union of these young people, in whom she took 
such interest that she never let an opportunity- 
pass without praising them to each other. 

With Louisa the heiress acted cautiously, as 
she found that young lady rather disposed to 
resent her interference in the matter ; but with 
Bob she had less difficulty : she was continually 
singing the praises of the vicar's daughter, and 
depreciating herself; and her laudable effi^rts 
were not without success. 

My brother-in-law was, at first, firmly con- 
vinced that his attachment to Miss Middleton 
was unchangeable, and told her so ; whereupon 
the heiress laughed, and exclaimed, "What! 
want to marry a woman old enough to be your 
mother ! My dear Robert, how can you be so 
ridiculous ! " 

" But you are not nearly old enough to be 
my mother, Mary " — she had given him per- 
mission to call her by her Christian name in 
private. " Why do you persist in saying that 
you are ? " 

"Am I not?" she replied. "Don't you 
think papa an old man ? " 

" Yes; that is, he seems so." 

"He is; he is sixty-three. Well, he was 
married to mamma when he was quite young, 
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so you may calculate my age for yourself, dear- 
boy.'^ 

The heiress had omitted to mention that her 
father and mother had been married for a good 
many years previous to their first acquaintance 
with herself; but as she had a purpose to serve 
in representing herself to be much older than 
she really was, she felt no scruple of conscience 
prick her for the venial sin, and consoled her- 
self with the reflection that it was necessary, 
and also for the best. 

Robert never thought of questioning any 
statement made to him by Miss Middleton, and 
concluded that she must be at least forty^ 
whereas, in reality, she was but twenty-nine, 
and looked younger. 

Young men of twenty-one or two do not 
usually continue for any length of time 
violently in love with ladies, however great 
their attractions, whom they suppose to have 
reached the grand climacteric; and so, by 
degrees, he came to agree with the heiress that 
a marriage between them would be absurd. 

As he gradually arrived at this conclusion^ 
greatly to Miss Middleton's relief, he also 
became more and more convinced of the 
numerous good qualities, and the by no means^ 
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insignificant personal attractions of Louisa St. 
Clair, who might, indeed, have been said to have 
but two faults, namely, a tendency to emhonpoint^ 
and an exuberance of animal spirits, the latter 
of which would be only too certain to diminish 
with time. 

These defects, however, if defects they 
deserved to be called, were entirely lost sight 
of when, upon a more intimate acquaintance, 
her many good qualities became apparent. 

Thus it came to pass that, while Robert still 
admired the heiress's stately beauty, he lost all 
desire of making her his wife, and became 
more and more assured of the truth of the old 
proverb which declares that ^' second thoughts 
are best." 

Partly with a view to ascertain what her 
father's object in visiting Moighrath Parsonage 
might be, and partly to bring matters to a satis- 
factory termination between the young people 
whom she had taken under her protection. Miss 
Middleton proposed to drive my brother-in- 
law over on the Monday when the baronet's 
offer of marriage to Miss St. Clair had been 
declined by that young lady; and Robert, 
nothing loath, having agreed, they arrived, as 
we have seen, just in time to witness Sir John's 
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departure from the Vicarage, and to find Louisa 
out on an errand of mercy to a poor woman in 
the neighbourhood. 

" Come in and sit down, at all events. Miss 
Middleton, while Robert goes to look for 
Louisa." 

^^No, thanks, Lady Georgina. If you will 
kindly tell me what direction she has taken, 
I will drive after her and bring her back 
myself." 

"You could not drive the way she has gone. 
Miss Middleton, for Betty's cottage is in the 
fields, and there are three or four stiles to 
cross." 

"Could you lend me a side-saddle, then. 
Lady Georgina ? I do so love a canter across 
country, though 1 sadly miss the jolly old post- 
and-rail fences I used to clear at home." 

" It is down a steep hill all the way," explained 
Augusta. ^ ^ You 'd be sure to break your horse's 
knees. Miss Middleton, or, perhaps, his neck, 
and may be your own, if you were to try to leap 
him over the stiles or fences the way Louisa 
has gone." 

" Then I suppose there is no alternative for us 
but to accept your hospitality. Lady Georgina," 
exclaimed the baronet's daughter, springing 
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from her phaeton before Robert, who was look- 
ing at Augusta, could come to her assistance. 

" You are very polite. Bob, I must say," she 
observed, sharply, as that young gentleman 
hurried up, too late to oflfer his arm. ^' Is he 
not a pretty cavalier, Lady Georgina?" and 
the heiress tapped him on the shoulder with 
her whip. " Oh, you naughty boy ! " 

Lady Georgina and her daughter exchanged 
glances, and the latter shrugged her shoulders, 
an action which was not lost on Miss Middleton, 
who continued, — " Little boys who are inatten- 
tive to their mammas deserve to be whipped ; 
do they not. Miss Augusta ? " 

That young lady blushed, and said she did 
not know ; whereupon Miss Middleton, after 
tossing her whip to the groom who was stand- 
ing at the horses' heads, followed her ladyship 
into the house; but perceiving that Robert 
remained outside, she immediately turned back 
to the porch, where he was standing with 
Augusta, and commanded him, in a very 
peremptory manner, to "come in directly, 
sir ; what are you waiting there for ? " 

Robert, very much amused, followed the 
ladies into the drawing-room, and, having re- 
ceived the heiress's further orders to " sit 
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down," complied without a word, although the 
order was deKvered in the tone usually adopted 
by a lady when speaking to her tabby-cat or 
lap-dog. 

Lady Georgina and her daughter once more 
exchanged significant glances ; and, when their 
visitors had taken their departure, the former 
observed, ^^ What a silly that young M^Lach- 
lan must be ! I would not be in his place for 
the world.'' 

" I don't know about that," replied Augusta; 
"Miss Middleton is a great heiress, and that 
makes up for a good deal." 

But, to resume. Robert the stable-boy foimd 
Miss St. Clair at the poor woman's cabin, and 
delivered Miss Middleton's, or rather Lady 
Georgina's, message with tolerable accuracy. 

"Bother!" exclaimed the vicar's daughter; 
" let her wait." 

" Am I to tell her that, miss?" asked the 
stable-boy. 

" No ; say nothing — say I will be back in a 
few minutes. Now, Betty, be sure and rub 
this embrocation into your knee night and 
morning, and put on this flannel my mother 
has sent you, and don't go giving it to your 
grandchildren, mind." 
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^^ I will, miss." 

" Very well, Betty. Did you take the 
medicine I brought you yesterday?" 

" I did that, miss." 

^^ Well, I hope you have foimd it do you 
good?" 

" I dumio, miss ; it 's mighty sarching, any- 
way ; but it aint done me no harrum as I knows 
of — ^leastways, not yet." 

Miss St. Clair was too well used to similar 
thankless grumbling from her protegee to feel 
annoyed ; and, after reiterating her directions 
to the old crone, hurried homewards. 

^^ My dear child! " exclaimed Miss Middleton, 
kissing Louisa on both cheeks, '' you are good 
to have made such haste. I have come out on 
purpose to take you back with me to Ardmore, 
and your mamma says you may stay until to- 
morrow, when I propose driving you back 
myself, or if I can't, papa shall." 

Louisa coloured. " I hope you will excuse 
me, Miss Middleton, I — " 

" Miss Middleton ! " exclaimed the heiress. 

" You must excuse me," repeated Miss St. 
•Clair, " I do not feel very well, Mary, and 
would prefer remaining at home to going 
out." 
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"If you are not well, Louisa, that is the 
very reason why you should come with me, 
my dear ; there is nothing like change of air 
and scene for reviving low spirits, which seems^ 
to be your complaint at present. I am a 
doctor's daughter, you know, and speak with 
authority. Is it not so, Mr. M^Lachlan ? " 

"You are quite right, Miss Middleton," 
replied Bob ; ^ ' change of scene is about the best 
possible remedy in cases of hypochondriasis." 

" Don't be so abominably technical, Robert! " 
exclaimed the heiress, stamping her foot. 

"You are quite mistaken," replied Louisa ; 
"I am not at all in low spirits, quite the 
contrary." 

"No matter," replied the heiress. "I have 
driven over here — ^no light achievement either^ 
considering the stSte of the roads — on purpose 
to take you back with me, my dear; and 
come you must, if I have to order my doughty 
champion here to carry you off in his powerful 
arms." 

Every one laughed at this sally ; and Mis& 
Middleton continued, — " There will be no one 
at home but ourselves, for papa is going, or, I 
should say, has gone, to Pennyletter with Mr. 
Dobbie, on some electioneering business, he 
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said, and will not return home before to-morrow 
afternoon." 

Lady Georgina, who imagined that a sight 
of the grandeur at Ardmore might have the 
efltect of bringing her daughter to her senses, 
said, — ^^ You had best go, my dear, the change 
will do you good. You are, really, not looking 
at all well to-day." 

"I will go with you, dear, if you wish," 
said Louisa to Miss Middleton, in obedience 
to her mother's implied command. 

"If I wish!" exclaimed the heiress. "My 
dear chUd, do you suppose I would ask you a 
second time, or even a first, if I did not very 
particularly desire to have you with me ? It is 
not my habit to say one thing and think 
another." 

" Any one who has the pleasure of your 
acquaintance, Miss Middleton, must know that 
you are sincerity itself," eententiously observed 
the Lady Georgina. 

" I dare say," replied the heiress, in a very 
off-hand manner. " Will it take you long to 
get ready, dear ? " 

" Oh, no ! " replied Louisa. " Sarah will put 
up all I shall want in a minute or two." 

" Very well, dear ; make haste, or that fellow 
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of mine will declare the horses have caught 
cold waiting for us." 

"Servants are such plagues," languidly- 
observed Lady Georgina. 

" Do you think so ? " 

"I do, indeed; is it possible you do not 
find it so, who have so many ? " 

"I? Dear me, no. The housekeeper manages 
them all in-doors, and Mr. Dobbie or Mackey 
outside." 

" You' are fortunate. I never knew what 
it was to have servants until after I was 
married." 

"I suppose not," replied Miss Middleton, 
with a mischievous smile. " I have been given 
to understand that there never was any great 
establishment kept up at Bareacres." 

Lady Georgina was indignant, but con- 
siderations of policy, not to say politeness, 
gave her strength to suppress the retort that 
rose to her lips ; and Louisa returning at the 
same moment, her ladyship was saved the 
disagreeable necessity of making any reply to 
Miss Middleton's decidedly ill-natured remark. 

"Well, my dear," demanded the heiress of 
her fi:iend, " are you ready ? " 

"Yes, dear," replied Louisa. 
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"That's all right then; come along; look 
^live, Bob ; see if the trap is at the door." 

Robert hurried off, surprised to find himself 
ordered about like a lackey, and unable to 
divine Miss Middleton's motive for so treating 
him. 

" Good afternoon, Lady Georgina," then said 
the heiress, taking leave of the vicar's wife. "I 
hold myself responsible for Louisa's safe custody, 
and will bring her back to you to-morrow, unless 
the sky and the ground should happen to come 
together in the interval, which our new curate 
seems to think by no means improbable." 

" Dear me ! how is that ? " inquired Lady 
Georgina. But Miss Middleton was too busy 
wrapping herself and friend in her furs to 
answer her ladyship, or even to hear her. 

" Louisa, you must sit beside me, dear, and 
Robert shall drive us home. Mind you are 
careful, Bob." 

It was an act of very great self-denial on 
Miss Middleton's part to resign the reins to 
any one ; but on the present occasion she had 
an end to gain of very considerable importance, 
namely, to bring matters to an issue between 
her two young friends. 

As they drove through the Vicarage gates, 
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the heiress remarked to her companion that it 
was a beautiful day, in her ordinary tone of 
voice, and, immediately tapping Robert on the 
shoulder, asked him if he had heard what she 
said. 

^^I don't think I am deaf," replied that 
young gentleman, saucily, and without looking 
round ; ^ ' you said it was a lovely day, and so 

it IS. 

"Yes, it really puts me in mind of old times ; 
the hawthorn smells just like the wattles at 
Tara. Dear old Tara ! how happy I used to be 
there ! " 

Then she sighed; and, leaning sKghtly 
forward, asked Robert, who sat before her, if 
he had not heard what she had been saying to 
him, for she had spoken in a much lower 
tone. 

" No," he replied, turning round to look at 
her ; " what was it you said ? " 

" Nothing," returned Miss Middleton; "mind 
your driving, sir, if you don't want to over- 
turn us. You grazed that milestone. Pray 
be more careful, or you will certainly spill us- 
all." 

And then, as if noticing it for the first time, 
she exclaimed, in horrified, or pretendedly 
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horrified, accents, " I declare, the back parting 
of your hair is all on one side. Bob ! I suppose 
I shall have to superintend your toilet next, 
you extremely careless, naughty boy ! '' 

Robert laughed, and said he would desire 
nothing better ; whereupon sundry sharp, not 
to say cutting, remarks and rejoinders were 
freely bandied about between them, to Louisa's 
annoyance, and to the covert, if carefully sup-^ 
pressed, amusement of the groom, whose pre- 
sence Miss Middleton seemed entirely to havo 
overlooked. 

Finding that she was in danger of getting 
the worst of it, the heiress presently exclaimed, 
" Mind your driving, Robert, or Wilson shall 
take the reins from you; you nearly ran us^ 
against that post ; but it is partly my fault for 
drawing off your attention from your work. 
Don't attempt to speak another word to me until 
we reach Ardmore." 

She then began to talk in a low voice to 
Louisa, whom she succeeded in convincing that 
she was loved by Robert M^Lachlan, and pre- 
pared her for the declaration he was to make 
as soon as possible after their arrival at the 
castle. 

When they had ^^ taken off their things," 
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and were all three seated in the drawing-room, 
an awkward silence ensued, and it was a relief 
to them all when the housekeeper tapped at 
the door, and, on being desired to " Come in," 
summoned the mistress of the house away upon 
«ome domestic pretext. 

Louisa blushed vividly when she found 
herself alone with Robert, for she knew per- 
fectly what was to be. the next step in the 
performance. 

Miss St. Clair looked particularly well on 
that afternoon — I have it from the highest 
authority ; for Miss Middleton's maid's artistic 
fingers had arranged her coiflFure, and the white 
muslin in which she was simply arrayed, 
became her much better than any other style 
of dress, especially the faded finery in which 
her mother took delight. 

There may have been a sottp^on of pearl 
powder on her cheeks and throat ; but Robert, 
who ought to know, declares there was not; 
so, perhaps, it was the novelty, or strangeness 
rather, of her position that had the eiBfect of 
toning down her usually vivid complexion. 

As soon as Miss Middleton had left the room 
with the housekeeper, Robert crossed over and 
took the seat which she had vacated on the 
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ottoman, where the heiress had been sitting 
with Louisa. He then stooped forward, so as to 
obtain a three-quarter view of that young lady's 
face, and said, — ^^ I hope, Louisa, you will not 
be angry with me if I repeat what I said to 
you once before ? " 

^^Do you speak of your own accord this time, 
or at Miss Middleton's bidding ? " 

^' Of my own accord, but not without her 
knowledge." 

^^ By her prompting, I make no doubt." 

"No, Louisa; upon my word, no; and I beg 
your pardon for my conduct on that occasion. 
I truly and sincerely love you now — and — 
and— " 

" Will break your heart if I should be cruel 
enough to refuse you?" she said, archly, and 
looking up for a moment into her suitor's hand- 
some face. 

Robert gathered courage,. if indeed he stood 
in need of any more of that commodity than he 
already possessed, and said, — "I think it is 
very probable ; but you will not be so cruel. 
I do love you ; will you be my wife ? " 

No answer. 

" Say you love me." 

" How can I say what is not the case ? " 
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" But it is the case. I feel sure you do love 
me — I mean, I hope you do." 

" Possibly Miss Middleton has told you that 
also." 

^^ Well, certainly she — she gave me to 
understand — or — I should — ^not have pre- 
sumed — " 

" I feel much indebted to her, I must say," 
replied Miss St. Clair, with a toss of her head, 
and some bitterness in her voice. " I wonder 
what makes her take such an interest in us — in 
me, I mean." 

" Pure philanthropy on her part, my dear 
Louisa." 

^^ I dare say ; but until you can speak of your 
own free will, I shall give you no answer, 
Mr. M^Lachlan, you may rest assured." 

^' Louisa, my dear girl what can I say 
more than I have already said ? When I first 
met Miss Middleton I freely admit that I was 
dazzled by her beauty, which you must confess 
is gre^lt. 

^^ Yes, she is very handsome." 

^' Very well. I was dazzled by her beauty, 
fancied myself in love with her; then, owing 
to a stupid misunderstanding with my sister 
and the doctor, I made an odious fool of myself, 
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and got properly snubbed for my presumption 
— as I suppose you know." 

The young lady made no answer, but could 
not repress a conscious smile. 

/^ Very well. On the whole, however, I must 
say that Miss Middleton treated me with far 
more consideration than I deserved — ^like a 
spoiled child, in fact, that needed gentle 
admonition more than chiding; and by degrees 
I was cured of my infatuation and led to see 
the true bent of my aiffections — ^towards you. 
Now will you give me an answer ? " 

Louisa coloured, but still made no reply. 

" Will you not give me an answer, Louisa ? 
I love you as sincerely as it is possible to love, 
and there is nothing I desire more than to call 
you wife." 

"What guarantee have I," demanded Miss 
St. Clair, " that you will not change your mind 
again, Robert, as you admit having already 
done ? " 

It was the first time she had called him by 
his Christian name, and coming from her lips 
it soundly very sweetly in his ears. 

" Dearest^" he replied, " I never changed 
my mind, for I never knew it until within the 
last few weeks — ^it was a complete misunder- 
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standing, in which my heart was not at all 
involved." 

" Perhaps this is another mistake, Mr. 
M^Lachlan ? " 

" No, indeed it is not," he exclaimed, taking 
the girl's unresisting hand in his, and covering 
it with kisses. " I heartily love you, Louisa ; 
will you be my wife? I ask the question 
spontaneously, and altogether of my own free 
will. Will you not give me an answer, ye& 
or no ? " 

" Yes." It was spoken in a low but distinct 
tone, perfectly audible to a lover's ears. 

" You love me ! " 

" Yes, Robert ; I do." 

He passed, his arm round her waist, and 
kissed her ; and the pressure of his lips on hers 
was timidly returned. 

" My dearest Loo ! " 

" My dear Robert ! " 

There was no more misunderstanding be- 
tween them after that ; and when Miss Middle- 
ton returned in about half an hour, she saw at 
a glance how matters stood with her young 
friends, and expressed her unboimded satisfac- 
tion, and heartily congratulated them both. 

" Do you know, Mary," presently remarked 
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Miss St. Clair, confidentially, to the heiress, 
" that I refused to become your step-mother this 
morning?" 

^^ You did !" exclaimed Miss Middleton. But 
she was far too wise to give utterance to all her 
thoughts just then. However, all was well that 
ended well ; and yet she had come very near 
being too late, and if she had won at last, it 
was merely by a fluke. 

^^ You must give up the army, Bob," ob- 
served the heiress, later on in the evening. 
"It would never do for you to have to drag 
your wife about wherever the bigwigs at the 
Horse Guards took it into their heads to send 
you." 

" What else can I do ? The governor is not 
in a position, at present, to do anything for 
me." 

" But I am, Bob." 

^^You!" 

'^ Yes, I, my friend ; and I will, too ; for I 
am very fond of you, as a mother ought to be 
of her son." 

"Come, I say!" remonstrated the young 
fellow. 

" I am," continued the heiress. " And mind, 
Louisa," she went on, turning to the bride 

VOL. III. G ' 
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elect, " I shall be one of the bridesmaids, 
dear." 

^^ It is too soon to talk about that, Mary," 
replied Louisa, blushing. 

^' No, dear. I hate long engagements. You 
must be married as soon as Robert has settled 
his affairs. What would you like to do. Bob ?" 

^^ In what way?" 

^' Well, would you like to settle in Ireland, 
or in England, or go out to Melbourne ? Papa 
has any amount of interest there, and could 
get you almost anything you liked to ask for." 

'^ I cannot really say how grateful — " 

" Nonsense, Bob ; not a word more, if you 
please. But tell me what you'd like, and, if 
at all within reasonable bounds, it shall be 
done. Would you like to practise in Dublin 
or here? But, no, not here; I had forgotten 
poor Cochrane." 

^^ If I had my choice," replied Robert, ^' I 
would prefer London to any place in the 
world." 

^^ All right, boy; look out for the best prac- 
tice for sale there, and I will buy it for you, 
and furnish your house, and give you what 
will keep you going until your own money 
comes in. You see I was Doctor Middleton's 
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daughter before I became an heiicss, and know- 
all about it.'' 

"Mary, I could not — I really could not. I 
should be overwhelmed by a sense of obli- 
gation weighty enough to sink the ' Great 
Britain.' '' 

^^ Stuff, Robert ! as if sons ever felt them- 
selves under any obligation to their mothers, 
no matter what sacrifice the poor things had 
made for them ; and I have neither made nor 
intend to make any for you. On the contrary, 
the obligation is altogether on my side." 

'^ If you would let Robert take it as a loan." 

^^ Just you shut up, miss, if you please!" 
exclaimed the heiress, who could be very colo- 
nial on occasion. ^^ I am not a pawnbroker to 
make advances, and cripple the poor fellow for 
the remainder of bis days : no, whatever I do 
shall be done once and for aU. I hope you 
don't imagine I can't afford it ?" 

" Oh, no." 

" Very well, then, that is settled. How much 
would a first-class practice — ^with partnership 
introduction, remember, for at least twelve 
months — cost you in London ?" 

^^I really scarcely know," replied Robert; 
^' possibly a couple of thousand pounds." 



I 
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^' Not more ? In Melbourne it would be at 
least ten. Very well, two thousand ; say fijfteen 
hundred or two thousand more for furniture, 
carriage, horses, and so on; that would leave 
another thousand or fifteen hundred for inci- 
dentals, wedding tour, and so forth ; in all, five 
thousand, say guineas, — a mere bagatelle." 

Of course the newly-affianced pair were pro- 
fuse in acknowledgments, which Miss Middle- 
ton declined to hear or listen to, declaring 
that the obligation was entirely on her side^ 
which, in one sense, was undoubtedly true. 

^^What will papa and mamma say?" was 
Louisa's next inquiry. 

^^ Leave them to me, my dear," replied Miss 
Middleton ; '^ I will imdertake to procure their 
assent to the match; make your minds quite 
easy on that score. Now, good-night, Bob, or 
your sister and the doctor will think you are 
lost. You can come over to breakfast to-morrow 
morning at nine, if you like ; and if you are a 
good boy, you shall drive Louisa and me .back 
to the Vicarage in the afternoon. But, stay. 
Yes, of course you must see your ftiture parents- 
in-law, and then hurry off as quick as ever you 
can to Dublin, and get your affairs settled 
as speedily as may be. I shall pay the five 
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thousand guineas for you into La Touche's to- 
morrow or next day. Good-night." 

It was pretty evident that master Bob had 
been bom with a silver spoon in his mouth, as 
the saying is, and must be called a decidedly 
lucky young fellow, at least so his sister and I 
declared, when he came up to our room that 
evening after his return from Ardmore, and 
told his good fortime, for he was far too im- 
patient to wait till morning . to communicate 
the news. Whether or not he made another 
and a greater mistake, time will tell. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AN ELECTION IN ULTIMA THULE. 

A NUMEROUSLY and influentially signed requisi-^ 
tion had been presented to Sir John Middleton, 
requesting him to stand for the county at the 
approaching election. He agreed, on condition, 
and on that condition only, of his being per- 
mitted to enter Parliament unfettered by pledge 
or promise. He was not a party man, he said; 
and whichever side brought forward measures 
most calculated to benefit the country, to that 
side he would give his support, whether Whig 
or Tory, Conservative or Radical; but he 
would give no pledge nor make any promise. 

The deputation thereupon begged for time 
to re-consider their position — a request to which 
the baronet very readily acceded. He would 
not bind himself, nor did he wish to hamper 
them in their choice of a representative. 

The result may be briefly stated — the requi- 
sition was next day definitively withdrawn^. 
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and, at a large public meeting, held in the 
town-hall at Pennyletter, a unanimous vote of 
confidence was passed in the sitting members, 
and Sir John Middleton of Ardmore finally 
thrown overboard. 

Mr. Dobbie, however, was in nowise dis- 
com'aged. Highshire sent five representatives 
to Parliament — two for the county, two for the 
borough of Pennyletter, and one for the town 
of I)umfemaghalee, and upon the latter seat 
the agent ultimately fixed his choice. 

Sir John himself took but very little interest 
in the matter, but he had promised Mr. Dobbie 
that he would come forward if requested to do 
so, and permitted that gentleman to act for 
him as he thought best ; and the agent was 
not slow to avail himself of the permission 
given. 

The member for Dumfemaghalee was a good- 
humoured lawyer from Dublin, who had sought 
Parliamentary honours with the hope of being 
Attorney or Solicitor General some day ; but 
upon finding, after ten years of waiting, that he 
was as far from oflSce as ever, he, after a con- 
fidential interview with Mr. Dobbie, wrote to 
his constituents, regretting his inability any 
longer to represent them in the House ; where- 
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upon the farmers and shopkeepers, to a man, 
invited the baronet to take his place. 

Sir John, undoubtedly, possessed many 
claims to their gratitude and support. He 
had found the'farmers tenants-at-will, and had 
promised them leases, — would have granted 
them at once, had not the agent interposed, 
and prevailed upon him to postpone his inten- 
tion until after the election. ^^For you know. 
Sir John," he had artfully observed, ^^ if you 
were to grant them leases now, and they were 
to vote for you, folk would be sure to say you 
had done it to bribe them, and there would be 
no end of trouble about it, and scandal ; " and 
so the promised boon was deferred to a more 
convenient season. 

» 

The townspeople, too, had much cause to be 
grateful to the baronet ; for the disgusting and 
disgraceful hovels in which the Dumfemaghalee 
labourers had been huddled together in Pump 
Row, Clark's Court, and other equally un- 
savoury localities, had given place to, or were 
fast being superseded by, neat four-roomed 
cottages, with comfortable back premises 
attached, where the inhabitants could keep a 
pig and fowls without endangering their own 
and neighbours' health. 
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Again, an enterprising manufacturer from 
Pennyletter, having applied to the baronet for 
leave to erect a factory in the town, had re- 
ceived so much encouragementj and was so 
satisfied with the arrangements that were made, 
that several other employers of labour had 
signified their intention of following his 
example, providing, which no one doubted, 
similarly favourable conditions could be 
obtained from the lord of the soil. 

Again, the bar at the mouth of the little 
harbour, which permitted the entrance of none 
but the very smallest craft, and that only at 
high-water. Sir John had caused to be removed, 
at a cost, to himself, of between two and three 
thousand poimds, with the gratifying result 
that good-sized vessels were thenceforth enabled 
to discharge their cargoes at the wharf in the 
very centre of the town ; thereby giving such 
an impetus to trade, that there were good 
hopes of railway communication being esta- 
blished between Dumfernaghalee and Bann- 
town in the course of a year or two. 

On the whole, the baronet had deserved well 
of the electors, and little or no doubt was enter- 
tained of his return, although Mr. Twaddell had 
announced his intention of opposing him ^' tooth 
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and nail/' on politico-religious grounds; for the 
latest addition to our Bench was an uncompro- 
mising Orangemq^n, as I have already men- 
tioned, and looked upon a man who could build, 
and, indeed, partly endow, a Papist chapel as^ 
a very Jesuit in disguise, and capable, if only 
the opportunity were given him, of subvert- 
ing the entire glorious constitution of the 
Idngdom. 

But poor Mr. Twaddell had no chance — ^not 
the slightest; Mr. Dobbie had taken pretty 
good care of that. 

Those even among the farmers who sympa- 
thized most strongly with his views, when the 
time came, voted to a man against him, or 
rather for Sir John Middleton ; for the agent 
had hinted quietly, in private, to each of them 
that, of course, the baronet could not be ex- 
pected to grant a lease to any one who voted 
against him. And what could the farmers do ? 

Sir John, I know, was utterly ignorant of 
the plotting and % counter-plotting that was 
carried on, either for or against him. Had he 
suspected that a shade even of moral coercion 
was being exercised on his behalf, he would 
have thrown up his candidature on the spot ; 
but he was carefully kejrt in the dark, and — 
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good easy man ! — ^took everything for granted 
that was told him by the members of his 
committee. 

Mr. Dobbie was a very estimable person in 
many respects, but he was one who, above all 
things, studied himself and his own interests 
and feelings ; then, those of his employer,, 
particularly when the latter did not run 
counter to his own. 

Educated in ^^ Liberal" views, he had found 
it convenient during the lifetime of Sir Stewart, 
who was almost as stanch a Tory as Mr. 
Twaddell himself, to disguise his real senti- 
ments, and proclaim himself a Conservative;: 
but once emancipated from the abominated 
tliraldom imposed upon him by necessity, he 
rushed, with all but undisguised fury, to batter, 
and, if possible, cast down the hateful idol 
self-interest had hitherto compelled him to 
uphold and worship. 

On the other hand. Sir John was a Dissenter, 
and the great majority of the inhabitants of 
Dumfemaghalee were Churchmen. He was a 
Liberal in the truest sense of that much-abused 
term, and they were Tories to the backbone — 
non-progressionists of the most uncompromising 
type. Yet they all voted for the baronet, and 
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not for Mr. Twaddell; but the fact is, they 
could not help themselves. 

There was some talk, for a day or two, 
of a petition against Sir John's return ; but 
the intention, if it ever was seriously enter- 
tained, was soon abandoned ; and, in point of 
fact, it would have been impossible to have 
proved anything against him. No one likes to 
own that he has been persuaded or coerced 
into acting in a manner contrary to his own 
inclinations or conscience ; and, as I have said, 
the intention of petitioning against Sir John's 
return, if it had ever been really entertained, 
soon fell to the groimd ; and the baronet, in 
due course, took his seat in the House, where 
he made a very creditable representative. 
If he did not astonish that august body by 
his eloquence, he did such good service to the 
Government of the day, that rumours arose, 
at the close of the session, during which he 
had assisted in the passing of sundry quasi- 
revolutionary measures, of his being shortly 
raised to the peerage ; and rumour, contrary 
to custom, was not far wrong. 

I had intended entering into a full account 
of the election; but, really, when I come to 
think over it, there is not much to tell. 
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Miss Middleton, which concerns this history 
most, evinced a good deal of interest in the 
proceedings, even to making a personal canvass 
for her father from house to house ; but, duly 
warned by Mr. Dobbie, she said little or 
nothing beyond requesting the electors, as a 
personal favour, to vote for Sir John ; and as 
Irishmen, whether of Celtic or Saxon origin^ 
are proverbially polite, she met with a friendly 
reception in every instance — even from the 
half-dozen independent citizens who supported 
Mr. Twaddell. 

There were two polling places appointed, 
one in Dumfemaghalee Court-house, and the 
other in the sister village of Moighrath. But 
there was, contrary to all precedent, no riot, 
and but very little excitement, at either. 

The sitting members for the county and 
Pennyletter were returned unopposed; and 
altogether, " within the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant," no election had passed off in High- 
shire with such utter absence of disturbance, 
or, as I might say, interest. 

When the result of the polling was made 
known. Sir John very briefly returned thanks 
to the assembled crowd from the window of 
our Palais de Justice, but carefully abstained 
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from any religious or political allusion. Mr. 
Twaddellj on the contrary, made a violent 
speech, to which he found a few to listen; 
and which was copiously reported in the 
Pennyletter Loyalist ; but on the following 
day the whole affair was well-nigh forgotten. 

It was quite without parallel that the services 
of the police had not been called into requi- 
sition, and stranger still that but two inebriates 
were, next day, brought before the Bench, who 
discharged them with a caution. 

But there was rioting, and worse, enough 
to satisfy the most shillelagh-loving Paddy from 
the South, looming darkly in the distance, and 
at no great distance either. But we must not 
anticipate. 
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CHAPTER V. 

HOW THE CHAPELS WERE OPENED, AND WHAT 

FOLLOWED THEREUPON. 

The Sunday preceding the discovery of poor 
Mrs. Woodward's body was a day long to be 
remembered in the ^^ annals" of our "quiet 
neighbourhood"; and, I need scarcely say, 
had been looked forward to with verv mixed 
feelings for a length of time by the anxious 
inhabitants. 

The rival chapels, built and partly endowed 
by the liberality of Sir John Middleton, were 
to be opened for public worship; and much 
satisfaction, or great indignation, was thereby 
caused in the town and vicinity. 

Our rector was inexpressibly indignant, while 
Mr. St. Clair looked upon the circumstance with 
calm indiflterence. " It was a pity, certainly," 
he said ; ' ' but he was not them an to kick against 
accomplished facts, especially when, by so 
doing, he could hurt no one but himself. The 
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mischief was done ; be it, therefore, his part ta 
counteract it as much as possible." 

Charles Woodward, our reverend, if not alto- 
gether revered rector, was inexpressibly indig- 
nant; but when the effect of the first shock 
had somewhat passed away, he gave vent to 
his feelings after a manner characteristic of the 
man. In fact, he so far forgot himself, and 
the part of a Christian minister which he had 
assumed, that several who heard him felt 
compelled to leave the church, never to re- 
enter it. 

For my part, I had ceased attending on his 
ministry for some time — ever since the arrival of 
his new curate, indeed, whose notions on matters 
ecclesiastical were, from my point of vieWy 
deplorably stale, and gave offence to many 
besides myself; notably, to farmer Dunlop, 
who, on the first occasion of lighted candles 
being placed on the communion-table, — which 
the new curate, by the way, called the ^^ altar/' 
— rose from his seat, and, walking over, delibe- 
rately blew out the offending lights ; exclaim- 
ing, at the same time, in a loud voice, — ^^ We 
a'nt going to have any Popery here, Mr. 
Gardiner ! " Whereupon a murmur of approba- 
tion went round the church ; while the curate, 
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livid with passion, called loudly on the sergeant 
to " Turn that brawler out." 

Fortunately the rector was not present, he 
being confined by indisposition to his room, or 
the consequences of Mr. Dunlop's zealous indis- 
cretion might have been much more serious — as 
it 'was, the sergeant had some difficulty in re- 
establishing order; but succeeded at length, 
and the service proceeded to its close without 
further interruption ; however, the candles were 
never lit again, and after two more Sundays 
were definitively withdrawn. 

After I had once left it, I never again entered 
the parish church for worship ; for the rector's 
materialism and the curate's ecclesiasticism had 
disgusted me as it was, and the scene of the 
candles was the last straw that broke the 
camel's back in my case; for I felt that it 
would be more conducive to my spiritual 
welfare to remain at home, until the comple- 
tion of the chapel gave me an opportunity of 
worshipping after the manner to which I had 
been accustomed all my life. 

At last the long-looked-for day arrived, and was 
as fine and bright as could have been wished. 

Two of our ministers attended from Penny- 
letter; Sir John Middleton and his daughter, 
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Mr. Dobbie and his wife, assisted, and the 
baronet took a leading part in the prayer-meet- 
ing that terminated the services of the day, 
when an interruption, as unexpected as it was 
unseemly, took place, and caused much con- 
fusion, still further increasing the ill feeling 
which already existed in the town and neigh- 
bourhood. 

The Catholic chapel was formally opened, on 
the same day as ours, by the bishop, when a 
great gathering of all the Romanists within 
several miles took place, so that the building, 
which was not a large one, could not accom- 
modate all who sought admission inside its walls. 
Had that been all, no great harm had been 
done. The Catholic bishop conducted the morn- 
ing services in an orderly and appropriate 
manner, as I was credibly informed, and took 
his departure for Banntown at their conclu- 
sion ; but in the afternoon my former travelling 
companion, the ex-ambassador from Rome, per- 
formed the service called "Vespers," and at its 
close harangued his congregation in terms more 
forcible than select ; and, as most of his hearers 
had, during the interval, been refreshing them- 
selves, too freely, perhaps, at the " Middleton 
Arms," it was scarcely to be wondered that the 
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interruption to our prayer-meeting, to which 1 
have aLready alluded, took place. 

As I have said, the two chapels were built 
sd no great distance apart, and while the Rev. 
Mr. O'Rafferty was discoursing, our prayer- 
meeting was also going on, and excited that 
gentleman's indignation. 

^^ Do you hear them, the devils?" shouted 
-the priest. '' Do you hear them, boys, I say? 
Aint it a sin and a shame that our blessed 
service should be interrupted in such a 
way ? Faith ! if I wasn't a holy man myself, 
may be it isn't a taste of the flints I'd 
be giving them this minute, the screeching 
devils." 

It will, perhaps, be objected that no man, pro- 
fessing to be a Christian minister, could so far 
forget himself, under any provocation, as to 
degrade his sacred office by the use of such 
language as I have, reluctantly, been com- 
pelled to put on record. 

To this I reply, out of Ireland I believe it 
would be impossible; but the words were 
spoken, and heard by more than one credible 
person who repeated them to me, so that I have 
no hesitation in giving them, feeling certain 
that they were actually used ; indeed, any one 
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who ever met the man, even once, will have no 
difficulty in realizing the scene — ^there was so 
much of the genuine savage about him, and 
that but very superficially covered over by the 
thinnest possible coating of seminary gilt. 

I remember meeting him on one occasion 
toiling half way up the hill at the top of which 
Moighrath was built ; it was an unusually warm 
day; and as he had grown stout since his 
return from Rome, common himianity impelled 
me to offer the ex-ambassador a seat on my car, 
which he gladly accepted, for he was really 
distressed by the eflfbrt he had been making. 
We fell into conversation as soon as he had 
recovered his breath, when he presently 
hazarded a guess that I was not a graduate of 
the Dublin University. 

^^No, Mr. O'Rafferty," I replied, "I have 
not that honour." 

He knew I was a Dissenter, and thought, 
probably, to ingratiate himself with me by run- 
ning down the Episcopalian College. " I sup- 
pose they wouldn't let you into it, as you don't 
belong to their religion ; for it 's a mighty 
bigoted set they are, I'm told?" 

^^Not at all," I replied; "it was my own 
choice, or rather my necessity, that made me 
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select the College of Surgeons. I had neither time 
nor money to spare for a University degree." 

" There now ! " exclaimed the priest. '' Sure 
it must be a mistake of mine altogether ; but I 
was told they wouldn't let a Dissenter or a 
Catholic inside their walls." 

" Quite a mistake," I returned, '^ for my 
brother-in-law is a graduate in arts as well as 
in medicine and he is a Dissenter — a Presby- 
terian, in point of fact." 

" Is he now ? Well, to be sure ! But they 
wouldn't let a Catholic in, any way ? " 

" I beg your pardon. I am acquainted with 
several graduates of Trinity who are Catholics." 

^^ Sure now ! But not scholars, doctor; they 
won't let them be scholars." 

" You are quite wrong. I happen to know 
three Catholics who are, or were, scholars." 

"Indeed! But there are no Catholic Fel- 
lows, at all events." 

" No. The Fellows are the governing body 
of the University, and as that is a Protestant 
institution, of course no Catholic could hold a 
fellowship." 

" Didn't I say so ! " exclaimed the priest, 
with an air of triumph. " The bigots ! " 

" I don't see it, Mr. O'Raflferty," I answered. 
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" How would you like Protestant Fellows at 
Maynooth, for instance ? " 

" Easy now, doctor ; sure that's quite a dif- 
ferent thing entirely." 

" I know it is. We Protestants have to con- 
tribute to the support of Catholic Maynooth, 
but Trinity has no Parliamentary subsidy 
whatever." 

" Sure if it hasn't it has revenues that 
belonged to good Catholics in the old ancient 
times, that were confiscated by that elegant 
Queen, Elizabeth, rest her soul — in hell ! " he 
muttered, beneath his breath, but not in so low 
a voice as to prevent my hearing him. 

^^ Possibly," I replied, ignoring the curse; 
^^but confiscated, you must remember, not be- 
cause the owners were Catholics^ but because 
they were rebels." 

He could not answer that, so he affected to 
laugh, and said, ^^Let you alone, doctor, to 
find out an excuse for them ; but sure it '11 be 
all the same in a hundred years hence. Tell 
me this now — " And he asked me a question 
relating to a purely professional subject, with 
which I had no reason to suppose he was 
.acquainted. 

^^Do?" I replied, rather taken aback by 
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his abrupt change of subject ; ^^ do ? Why — " 
And I explained the course I would, under the 
cif cumstances supposed, pursue. 

^^ I thought so ! " exclaimed the priest, with 
an impatient shrug of the shoulders. ^^ Bedad, 
I thought so ! " 

"Why," I asked, "do you think I would 
not be doing right ? " ^ 

" No, I don't." 

" What on earth would you have me do ? " 

"Is it me? What the holy Church orders, 
to be sure." 

" What might that be, Mr. O'Eafferty ? Or 
is it possible your Church interferes in such 
matters ? " 

^^ To be sure she does." 

"Well, what are the directions she gives, 
in such a painful case ? " 

His answer smprised and shocked me. 

"What!" I exclaimed; "you are surely 
joking, Mr. O'Rafferty ! " 

"Do I look as if I was?" he asked, sud- 
denly turning round, and fixing his wild-looking 
grey eyes on my face, for a moment, with 
n horrible expression lurking in their depths. 

I shook my head. 

" Yes," he went on, " the holy Church says, 
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^Let mother and child die together, and be 
buried in one grave.' " 

^^ Very kind and considerate of her, I must 
say; but, thank Heaven, I don't acknowledge her 
authority, and act according to the light of 
nature and common sense." 

He turned on me again with a scowl as 
black as midnight, and intended, no doubt, to 
frighten me; but if so, it had quite the opposite 
eflfiect, for I laughed, and said, — " Thank you 
very much, Mr. O'Rafferty, for if I had ever 
had the least inclination to become a member 
of your Church, you have cured me of it; 
thank you very much." 

^^ I '11 get down now, if you please," he said, 
in a dry, husky tone ; " I'm going to see Biddy 
Nulty that has the faver. Thank you for the 
lift, doctor; and, look here," he added, in a 
lower voice, '^ it 's well for you this is such a 
Protestant place about here, or I 'd denounce 
you from the altar, so I would, you and your 
damnable ways." 

"Thank you, Mr. O'EaflFerty," I replied. 
" Good-bye." 

He nodded his head, but made no verbal 
answer to my parting salutation, and walked 
into the hovel where his penitent resided, 
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Tvith a scowl on his face, and a clenched 
fist. 

The above anecdotes, selected out of a 
number, may give some idea of the man, and 
prepare the reader for what is to follow. 

It is weU known what an excitable being is 
the Irish Celt, and it will, therefore, be no 
subject for wonder that after listening to Mr. 
O'RaflFerty's harangue, and imbibing freely at 
the ^^ Middleton Arms," his hearers should have 
worked themselves into a frenzy, and thrown 
stones through the inoffensive windows of oiu' 
chapel, when several persons were injured, some 
of them seriously, and amongst others Miss 
Middleton, who received a blow on the side of 
the head, so severe as to render her insensible 
for several minutes. 

Human nature is human nature all the 
world over, and will be to the end of time, and 
very possibly afterwards ; consequently, it was 
scarcely to be expected that such an outrage 
would be suffered to go unpunished. Of course 
our people ought not to have taken the law into 
their own hands ; but, unfortunately, they did, 
and some of the Romish chapel windows were 
also broken; whereupon a regular stand-up 
fight ensued between the opposing factions in 
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the street, which it required the prompt and 
energetic action of the police to quell ; but the 
arch oflfender, the foiis et oi^go of the mischief^ 
Mr. O'Rafferty, escaped that time. 

During the following week the fire smoul- 
dered, but no breach of the peace occurred, 
for there were, at most, six resident Catholics- 
in the township, and these were extremely 
inoffensive persons ; but on the ensuing Sunday 
the quarrel broke out afresh, and stones were 
freely circulated by both church and chapel 
goers, and the adherents of the mass ; so that 
the police had hard work to quiet the belli- 
gerents, and patch up a delusive truce. 

Mr. O'Rafferty, indeed, was reported to have 
been more cautious in his language than on the 
l^revious occasion, possibly owing to the pre- 
sence of one of the constables in his chapel; 
but, unfortunately, the rector gave vent to his 
indignation in a most intemperate discourse. 

I was not present in the parish church that 
day, for, as I have said, I had ceased to attend 
it for some time; but the rector's lecture — ^it 

* 

could not be called a sermon — was faithfully 
reported to me, and I took upon myself to 
remonstrate with him upon the glaring impro- 
priety of his conduct. 
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He took my admonition in very good part, 
and when I had finished all I had to say on 
the subject, replied, — '' It is all very well for 
you to talk, Tom; but are you aware of all 
they have done ? " 

"I am; but I cannot see how your in- 
temperate language is to make them any 
better." 

" They nearly killed her," he said, in a low 
voice, while the fire of rage and indignation 
flashed from his eyes. 

I could understand the vehemence of hia 
anger then — ^no doubt I was very stupid not 
to have guessed at its cause before. ^^You 
mistake, Charles," I replied; ^^it was a severe 
blow, no doubt, but it was not intended for 
any one in particular." 

'' Don't teU me that ! I am perfectly certain 
some miscreant aimed purposely at her : must 
have done." 

^^No, no." 

"But I say, yes, yes; and she thinks so, 
too." 

I opened my eyes. It was rather soon, I 
thought, after the burial of his wife for the 
rector to begin visiting at Ardmore, and I 
said so. 
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"Pooh!" he replied; "I knew her lo^g 
before I ever saw the other." 

"I dare say; but decency, my Mend, 
respect for the memory of — ^" 

"A madwoman," he interrupted. "Don't, 
Tom ; I wont hear you. You may as well shut 
up at once : it was quite accidental." 

" What was ?" I asked ; " the blow ?" 

" No. I heard she had been nearly killed, 
and the thought almost took away my reason ; 
so I rode over to the castle, and asked to see 
Iter. She came down at once, looking paler 
than ever I had seen her look before ; but, oh ! 
so lovely ! so pretematurally beautiftd, that I 
came very near falling down on my knees to 
worship her." 

" As you did once before." 

" As I did once before," he assented, appa- 
rently unconscious of my covert sarcasm. " But 
I restrained myself," he went on, " though 
the touch of her hand went through me like 
an electric shock, and set every nerve in my 
body tingling, I recollected my position as 
a clergyman and a widower, and restrained 
myself." 

" I am glad you had so much presence of 
mind, Charley." 
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" I asked her," he continued, " in as in- 
diflterent a tone as I could command, how she 
felt ; was she much hurt ; did she know who 
had done it, and so on : and she answered me 
quite calmly, and without the slightest shade 
of embarrassment, reminding me of a limpid 
lake unruffled by the faintest breeze." 

^^ You grow poetical, friend," I interrupted, 
smiling. 

He took no notice, and went on. ^^We 
talked on indiflferent subjects for a long time, 
and at last she said, — " Do you ever long to go 
back to Melbourne ?" 

"No," replied the rector; " why should I? 
I have no cause to love that wretched country, 
and I do not." 

"Why?" 

" Because it was for me nothing but a 
land of disappointment. I wish I had never- 
seen it." 

" Do you ?" she asked, in evident surprise^ 

" I do, indeed ; I wish I never had." 

"Why?" 

" For many reasons ; but chiefly because my 
peace of mind was there utterly, and for ever^ 
wrecked." 

" Whose fault was that ?" 
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" Not mine." 

'' Yes, it was," she repKed, '^ your -own 
fault ; at least, the fault of your hasty temper 
and wilfiil blindness." 

" How was I blind ?" 

^' How ? But, there ! you may answer that 
question for yourself." 

" I cannot." 

" As you please." 

^^ I do not even know what you are 
alluding to." 

'' How dared you suppose for a moment," 
she asked, in tones of suppressed indignation, 
'^ that I, I, Mary Middleton, • would have 
tolerated such familiarity from my servant 
as you presumed to think I encouraged ! " 

^^ Who told you?" 

'^ No matter," she replied. " I know it. 
Suppose 1 heard it from your friend Cochrane's 
wife, who learned it from her husband, whose 
informant you were. It is false, sir, false! and 
if I were a man I would challenge you for it." 

" I beg your pardon." 

" So you ought; and you cannot beg it too 
humbly, or too often, for daring to suppose 
I permitted my father's coloured servant to 
kiss my hand. Faugh ! " 
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'^ I do beg your pardon, most humbly. I 
^was mad." 

" And are still," she answered; " as mad a 
man as ever broke bread. What brings you 
here to-day ? " 

" My peace of mind — " 
'^ Peace of mind!" she exclaimed, with in- 
eflFable scorn in her voice, and the expressive 
shrug of her shoulders ; ^^ was no one else's 
peace of mind wrecked besides yours, think 
you?" 

Charles sighed; but utter blindness fell upon 
him again, and he failed to see the drift of her 
words. 

^' But, enough," she went on; "the past is 
irrevocable. We go to London next week, 
my father and I, and you and I may never 
meet again, Mr. Woodward. I am glad to 
have had this opportunity of speaking to you 
alone, for I would not, willingly, suffer my 
worst enemy to think of me as meanly as you 
have done all these years ; for my own sake, I 
could not." 

" I beg your pardon," repeated Charley, as 
humbly as possible. 

" It was my maid you saw in the grotto," 
she continued; " she was married, much against 
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my wish, to the mulatto, just about the time 
you left the colony." 

"Pray, pray, pardon me," exclaimed 
Charley ; "I believe — ^nay, I am sure I was 
mad, and did not know what I was doing at 
the time.'' 

"Why not?" 

" Because I loved you so deeply, so fervently, 
that— that— " 

" You lost your senses, and have not 
recovered them yet, I think." 

" Pardon me — Mary." 

"Very well. What do you mean by 
addressing me as you have just done? By 
what right do you call me by my name ?" 

" I mean nothing — absolutely nothing." 

"Nothing!" 

" I meati that — ^that — " 

"You are jealous. I hate jealous people.'' 

"It is impossible to convey to you an idea, 
Tom," exclaimed the rector, pausing in his 
narrative, "it is impossible to convey to 
you an idea, Tom, of the bitterly sarcastic 
tone \\x which she spoke." 

He continued, — " It is no matter,'' she went 
on to say ; "when we have taken leave of each 
other now, we meet no more. Grood-bye." 
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^^ We must not part like this.'' 

"Why not?" 

^ ^ Unless, that is, the reports I have heard 
are founded on fact." 

" More reports ! What reports, sir ? " 

" You will be angry with me, perhaps, if I 
repeat them." 

" What matter if I am ? " 

"Too much, too, too much. But I will 
not aggravate my fault by attaching any 
credence to these idle rimiours." 

" I will tell you them myself," she said, with 
flashing eyes. " You have heard that I am about 
to be married ; is it not so, Mr. Woodward ? " 

"It is." 

"Fool!" 

" She fixed her glorious dark eyes on mine," 
pursued the rector, " until their fire burned into 
my very soul, and I quailed beneath the in- 
tensity of her gaze." 

" Fool ! " she repeated. 

"I know I am." 

" You supposed I was about to marry that 
boy M'Lachlan?" 

" Mrs. Cochrane's brother." 

" Fool ! " she exclaimed, for the third time ; 
" or wilfully blind." 
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^' Yes, I know I am a fool," assented 
Cliarles. 

Once more she held out her hand, and in her 
usual tone of voice said, " Good-bye, Mr. 
Woodward. You and I are too old friends — 
acquaintances, I mean — to part in enmity. 
Good-bye." 

^^ Why part at all?" he asked, gathering 
courage from the change in her manner, and 
obtaining at last a glimpse of light. " Why 
part at all ? " 

She sighed, and fiill light broke in upon his 
too long darkened soul, and he exclaimed, — 
^' You love me ! Say, say you do, for I worship 
you ; I adore you, and have done so ever since 
the first moment I saw you in the doctor's 
parlour in Collins's Street, when I brought you 
the birds from your uncle.'' 

^^Poor little birds!" she exclaimed, softly; 
"the last of them died just before we left 
Melbourne." 

Charles took her hand, and gazed rapturously 
into her face, " her heavenly face,"' as he called 
it, and murmured, ^'Mary, Mary, Mary." It 
was all he could say. 

Their eyes met, their lips touched for the 
first time. Where all had been darkness and 
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well-nigh despair, all had become radiantly 
light, ^^ never to be clouded over any more." 

'^ So you are engaged, Charles," I, Thomas 
Cochrane, demanded of my friend, '' in leas 
than a fortnight after the interment of your 
wife?" 

'^ It is even so," he replied. 

'' I blush for you." 

'' Thank you," he said, quietly. " I must 
confess that I cannot do it for myself. We 
are not to be married for ^ year." 

' ^ You have settled the day ! " 

" Yes," he replied ; ^^ but our betrothal is to 
be a secret for some time. You will keep 
silence, Tom ?" 

'' Certainly," I replied. 

^ ^ Thanks, friend. Do you wonder, now, 
why I pitched into those rascally Papists last 
Sunday ?" 

"No," I replied; "your indignation was 
certainly justified, but not your intemperate 
language, which could neither alter the past 
nor smooth over matters for the future." 

"Stop!" exclaimed the rector, "preaching 
is my business, and I never allow any infringe- 
ment on my rights, in my presence, at least." 

I have often blamed myself for not speaking 
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boldly to my friend, as I must still call him, 
and with more freedom than I did; but how 
few of us there are who do always what they 
ought to have done ? 

'^ I shall give up this living," continued the 
rector, '^ as soon as we are married, when we 
intend to go abroad for some time, or, perhaps, 
to Australia. In the meanwhile I may depend 
upon your discretion, Tom ? " 

'^ I have said you might." 

I never spoke of the engagement between 
the rector and the ex-doctor's daughter, not 
even to my wife, until it had become the talk 
of the whole country side. How it oozed out 
I have not the slightest idea. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

LADY GEORGINA GIVES HER OPINION. 

Yes, it was really surprising how soon the fact 
of the rector's engagement with Miss Middleton 
became known. One of the first, I think, to 
mention it was Sir John, who looked in at my 
office a few days previous to his departure for 
London, where his daughter, by the way, created 
no little sensation on her first appearance. 

" I can understand it all now, doctor,'^ said 
the baronet, on that occasion. " I mean why 
it was she refused so many good offers ; and 
yet I think it is a pity ; though I am glad too, 
for several reasons. I used to like Chaxles 
very much at one time ; but my opinion of him 
has undergone a change, I must admit. What 
do you think of him yourself? You have 
known him now some years, and have seen 
more of him, recently, at least, than I have." 

It was an awkward question ; but Sir John 
was in the habit of asking awkward questions, 
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and, which was worse, expecting one to answer 
them. 

In this instance the question was peculiarly 
embarrassing ; for it was one I had^ not un&e- 
quently, put to myself, without obtaining what 
I considered to be a satisfactory reply. " What 
do I think of him, Sir John ? " I, in my turn, 
inquired. 

"Yes," replied the baronet. ^^What is^ 
your candid opinion ? " 

"In what way?" 

" As a man." 

" Oh ! I think he is a very — ah — ^good sort 
of fellew." 

" That is not what I mean. I don^t denyhis^ 
good qualities ; but is he, we 'U say, a man you 
would like a daughter of yours to marry, if you 
had one of marriageable age ? " 

I hesitated. 

" Come, I am waiting for your answer,'' 
pursued the baronet ; " and if you do not speak 
up, I shall begin to think your opinion is one 
that will not bear telling." 

" It is not a fair question, Sir John." 

" Yes it is, doctor ; and if you will not 
answer it, I must conclude that my surmise is 
correct." 
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'^No," I replied, in desperation; "no, Sir 
John ; on tlie contrary, I think he has many 
good qualities, but he is impulsive and head- 
strong.^' 

" Yes, I am aware of that," returned the 
haronet. "Can you tell me what made him 
marry that poor old woman ? " 

" I fear it was partly my fault that he did 
so, Sir John." 

" Indeed ! how was that ? " 

"Why, I once advised him to get married, 
and on his replying that he did not know any 
lady for whom to propose, I, jokingly, 
mentioned the names of our landlady, her 
sister, and one of the boarders ; and, to my 
horror, the foolish fellow almost directly went 
and popped the question to poor Miss Matilda ; 
and, unfortunately for herself, as the event 
showed, she accepted him." 

" Hum ! I see. Of course he never cared for 
her." 

"I suppose not. Sir John; still when the 
child was bom I fancied he did ; but — " 

" But what, doctor ? Go on, I am very much 
interested ; and anything you tell mc shall be 
sacred." 

' ' I am quite sure of that. Sir John ; but 
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really I have nothing whatever more to 
say." 

*' Come, come, doctor, that won't do ; re- 
member you have not answered my question 
yet : would you, if you were in my position, 
allow him to marry your daughter ? " 

" No, Sir John," I replied, with much reluct- 
ance, but feeling quite unable to parry his 
home questions any longer. ' ' I would not, if 
I could help it ! But you cannot interfere, for 
Miss Middleton is of full age ; and, if I mistake 
not, of a sufficiently determined disposition not 
to lightly give up any thing or project upon 
which she has set her mind." 

' ^ You are right, " returned the baronet. ' ^ She 
told me all about it this morning ; and feeling 
that it was no use to say a word against it, I 
replied, ^Very well, my dear, I wish you 

joy. ' » 

'^ About the wisest course you could have 
taken, in my opinion. Sir John. But what of 
your own matrimonial prospects, if I may 
venture to put the question ? " 

^^ Quite so, quite so," replied the old gentle- 
man, with a sigh; ^Hhat is all past and over." 

^^ In that direction, possibly," I answered, in 
a cheerful tone ; " but there are many more 
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young ladies in Highshirc, and, I think, one in 
the same family, who would only be too happy 
to say ^ Yes,' if you gave her the opportunity.'^ 
This I said in redemption of a half-promise I 
had made the day before to a certain young 
lady, as will appear. 

"Hem!" coughed the baronet. '^Yes, I 
-dare say ; but you see, doctor, even an old 
man's fancy must count for something in the 
matter. I cannot turn and change about all in 
a moment, like my prospective son-in-law and 
my daughter." 

" Excuse me. Sir John ; I think there never 
has been any change there whatever from the 
first : their love has been obscured behind a 
cloud for some time, it is true, but now the 
mist is beginning to clear off, and all will soon 
be bright sunshine again.'' 

The baronet sighed. "Heaven grant it 
may," he said ; " but I thought she had fallen 
in love with your wife's brother, and he with 
her." 

" Quite a mistake. Sir John. The young 
fellow was certainly dazzled by her beauty for 
a time, and inclined to be spooney, but she 
soon laughed him out of his fancy, and — " I 
was just going to say, " he is now engaged to 
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be married to Miss St. Clair," when I, fortu- 
nately, stopped myself in time, and substituted 
— ^'he is now all right, and in his sober senses 
once more." 

Lady Georgina St. Clair, who, as I have said 
in another place, was one of the shiningest 
lights in our little firmament, took a very dif- 
ferent view of the case. How she heard of it 
I cannot imagine,^ but presume it must have 
been through Louisa, who, not unnaturally, 
had lately become quite intimate with the 
heiress. 

'^ It is perfectly disgraceful ! " exclaimed her 
ladyship, with vehemence, referring to the 
contemplated marriage. " And I do hope and 
trust that the bishop will take it up." 

^^ But, Lady Georgina," I ventured to say^ 
' ' they are not to be married for months to 
come, — not for a fiill year jfrom the date of poor 
Mrs. Woodward's burial." 

'' I don't care," exclaimed her ladyship, 
speaking with unwonted animation ; ^' it is 
disgraceful, and I shall forbid my daughters- 
going to the castle any more." 

'^ Nonsense, my dear," said the vicar, good- 
humouredly. '^ Never cut off your nose to 
spite your face." 
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'^ I wish you would not be so vulgar, Mr. 
St. Clair," returned her ladyship, haughtily. 

The vicar had the impudence to laugh. 
^^ What is your opinion, doctor ?" 

" It is cruel of you, vicar," I replied, ^' to 
ask me a question I cannot answer without 
running the risk of offending Lady Georgina." 

'^ Pray take no notice of me, Dr. Cochrane," 
cried her ladyship, throwing herself back, with 
languid grace, among the cushions of the sofa ; 
^' take no notice of me. My feelings are tha 
last thing considered in this house." 

" Nonsense, mamma ! " exclaimed her hus- 
band. 

Her ladyship closed her eyes as if meditating 
a crushing reply, when I, in order to stop the 
contention, hastened to say, "Since you appear 
to wish for my opinion, Mr. St. Clair, I must, 
at the risk of displeasing her ladyship, say that, 
under all the circumstances of the case, I cannot 
see any impropriety in their engagement." 
. Lady Georgina threw up her hands and eyes, 
and contemplated the ceiling for a moment, but 
maintained a dignified silence, for which I felt 
thankftd. 

" To what circumstances do you allude ? " 
inquired the vicar. 
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'' They have been acquainted, and have loved 
each other in secret, for years." 

'^ Indeed ! " exclaimed Lady Georgina, with 
an incredulous movement of the head. 

^^Yes," I answered; ^^ pecuniary, difficulties 
stood, at first, in' the way of Mr. Woodward's 
declaring his attachment ; and I must say that 
his conduct all through, in my opinion, reflected 
the highest credit on him. Afterwards, when 
those obstacles had been removed, a terrible 
misconception on his part arose, nearly de- 
priving him of reason, and it was while still 
labouring under its influence that he married — 
a step which I know he repented having taken 
as soon almost as it was irretrievable." 

'^ Indeed !" again exclaimed Lady Georgina. 

^' Yes," I replied ; ''I know he regretted it ; 
but, nevertheless, he tried to do his duty by 
the wife he had taken; and did so, honestly, 
until chance, or shall I say fate, brought him 
into contact with his first, or, indeed, his fenly 
love." 

^andeed!" 

"Yes, Lady Georgina; then, I must say, he 
permitted his feelings to get the better of him ; 
l)ut it was grief for the loss of the child that 
drove poor Mrs. Woodward to the commission 
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of the sad act no one deplores more than her 
husband." 

"It is very praiseworthy on your part, no 
doubt, doctor Cochrane, to try to excuse your 
friend," repKed her ladyship, with much severity 
of tone and manner ; "but, I repeat, it is a most 
disgraceful affair; and I do hope the bishop 
will take cognizance of such an enormity. En- 
gaged to be married, and his wife scarcely cold 
in the suicide's grave : horrible ! " 

The vicar gave an expressive look, and 
shrugged his shoulders slightly, as much as to 
say, " Don't mind her, doctor," — a pantomime 
which was scarcely needed, as I had no inten- 
tion of prolonging the discussion. 

But her ladyship was not of my opinion. " I 
suppose ! " she exclaimed, " he will not have the 
impudence to remain here ?" 

"Mr. Woodward," I replied, "informed me 
the other day, that it was his intention to resign 
his living as soon as he was married ; and that 
he and his wife would, in all probability, return 
to Australia for a time." 

" I wish to goodness he would go at once," 
said Lady Georgina, bitterly; "and I hope I 
may never see him again. I am sure if I did 
I could not be commonly civil to him." 
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Not seeing that any reply was called for on 
my partj I made none ; but her ladyship had 
far from exhausted the subject, and continued, 
^' I have no patience with such people. I dare 
say I am very uncharitable, but I do hope I 
shall never meet either of them again in this 
world or the next." 

^^ Mamma!" cried the vicar, holding up his 
hands. 

^^ I think you are carrying your resentment 
rather too far, Lady Georgina," I said, at the 
risk of offending her. 

^^Am I? I am sorry you should think so; 
but I am a very plain-spoken person, and 
always say what I think." 

'^ That is what no one ought to do," I replied. 

"You advocate hypocrisy!" cried her lady- 
ship. "You would think one thing and say 
another?" 

"Pardon me," I replied, " I have said nothing 
of the sort." 

"What did you say?" 

" That no one ought to say all he or she 
thought." 

" Exactly ; am I not right ? You do advo- 
<5ate hypocrisy." 

" Excuse me. Lady Georgina ; you misunder- 
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stand me : a person may have opinions on many 
subjects which it would be utterly inexpedient 
for him to express aloud." 

^^ That is not my way, doctor Cochrane; I 
invariably make a practice of speaking all I 
think." 

"And a very disagreeable and injudicious 
practice it is, mamma ! " exclaimed her husband. 

What Lady Georgina might have retorted, it 
is impossible to say, for her back was up ; but 
just as she was in the act of opening her lips to 
reply, angrily I presume, to judge from the 
expression of her eyes, Augusta burst noisily 
into the room. 

" Pa, Louisa is going to Ardmore, may I go 
with her?" 

"Yes, my dear, if you like," replied her 
father. 

"I forbid you!" cried her mother, with the 
air of a tragedy-queen ; "I will not allow you to 
go there again ! " 

^^Ma!" cried the young lady in astonish- 
ment, and looking from one parent to the other. 

" No, miss ; I forbid you. Do not attempt to 
disobey me." 

"Why not?" pouted Augusta. 

" Because it is not proper that you should." 
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^^ Not proper ! " exclaimed Augusta, " oh my ! " 

'' My dear, my dear," remonstrated the vicar^ 
addressing his wife. 

^^ Very well, Rupert," returned her ladyship, 
with severity; "teach your children to fly in 
their mother's face." 

" My dear Georgina, listen to me," exclaimed 
the poor man, in tones of entreaty. 

" Augusta, leave the room," commanded Lady 
Georgina, without taking any notice of her 
husband's well-meant attempt at pacification. 

The young lady looked at her father, as 
much as to say, " Shall I go ?" 

Mr. St. Clair nodded his head. " Go, my 
dear ; I will call you in again by-and-by." 

Augusta retired ; and perceiving that her lady- 
ship had succeeded in working herself into a 
frame of mind dangerously approximating to 
the hysterical, I rose up, with the intention of 
taking leave. 

" You will excuse me. Lady Georgina, I am 
sure," I said, "for I have a good many calls 
to make before I go home, and the time is 
passing." 

" Good-bye," replied her ladyship, with a 
stately inclination of her head, but without 
condescending to offer me her hand. 
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I bowed, and turned away. The vicar ac- 
companied me out of the room, and, when he 
had carefully closed the door after him, re- 
marked, in reference to her ladyship, — " An 
excellent woman, doctor, an excellent woman ; 
a little excitable at times, but an excellent 
woman, an excellent woman : a good heart. 
She will come round all right, by-and-by." 

I thought it was highly probable ; and, ap- 
parently, so she did ; for, on calling, later in 
the day, at Ardmore, I found both the Miss 
St. Clairs there, — the younger, by the way, 
looking very much like a fish out of water ; for 
the baronet, it seemed, had gone to Pennyletter, 
and Louisa and Miss Middleton were too much 
engrossed by the, doubtless, interesting commu- 
nications they had to make to each other to 
pay imich attention to her, so that my arrival 
was a veritable godsend for the lively damsel, 
who, directly she saw me, exclaimed, "Doctor, 
would you mind driving me over to see Mrs, 
Cochrane and the children? They'll be sure 
to send the car for me in the evening." 

"Certainly," I replied, "if Miss St. Clair, 
who at present stands in loco parentis^ has no 
objection." 

" Dear me, no," returned Louisa ; " not in 
VOL. m. K 
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the least. The car can go for you, dear; 111 send 
Frank on, when he comes here for us to-night.** 

After sitting for a few minutes, I went to see 
the patient, one of the servants, who was the 
occasion of my calling at the castle ; and, on 
returning to the drawing-room, found Augusta 
ready, and was shortly on my way home, ac- 
companied by that vivacious young lady. 

" What a regular pair of old maids those two 
are," she presently remarked, tossing up her 
rounded chin, and referring, as I understood, 
to her sister and her friend. 

"Are they?" 

" I think so," she replied, looking up into 
my fece with an arch-naive expression, that 
would have half turned some brains. "Don't 
you ? " 

" Not exactly.'' 

" No ? But of course not. You're ever so 
much older than either of them." 

I laughed. "You will be as old yourself 
some day, Augusta, if you live long enough." 

^^ Will I ?" she asked, with an affectation of 
childishness that did not suit ill with her petite 
figure and dimpled cheeks. 

" Probably." 

" Oh ! aint I a foolish little thing !" chirped 
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the girl, clapping her hands, and looking so 
provokingly pretty, that I felt more than half 
inclined to chuck her under the chin, but 
didn't. '^ You will be wiser, by-and-by," I 
jsaid, as gravely as I could. 

She sighed, or rather pretended to do so. 
^' Don't you think both those old maids are a 
<iouple of geese ? " 

^^ Why do you think so?" 

^^ Because one of them has accepted a fusty 
old parson, with barely enough money to live 
on, and the other has refused the offer of a title 
and the richest husband in Highshire, except, 
I suppose, the Marquis." 

'' Riches are not everything, Augusta ! " 

^^ Don't," she exclaimed, putting her fingers 
into her ears. " Pa preaches." 

I could not help laughing. ^^ I have no in- 
tention of setting myself up as your father's 
rival, but I believe your sister was quite right 
in acting as she did. Would you not have done 
the ^ame in her place?" 

" Would I ? — of course I wouldn't. I am not 
such a fool as that comes to ! " 

'' My dear child ! you don't know what you 
are talking about." 

'' I am not a child ; and I am not your dear, 
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drxlor Cochrane!" replied the young' lady, 
with much affectation of offended dignity. 

I wa;* obliged to laugh again. '* Why will 
you talk so ab&urdl v ? '' 

*• I talk absurdlv! Thank vou. I think I 
had better get down and walk, if I am to be 
j?poken to in this manner.'' 

*• I beg your pardon. Augusta ; I did not 
mean to offend you," I said, smiling at the 
affected air of my young companion. 

^'Tliat's right!" she exclaimed; "a finilt 
confessed is half redressed, is it not so ? " 

" I cannot say.'' 

" Yes, you can, if you choose." 

^* Ver}' well, have it so." 

^- Oh, dear ! " exclaimed the volatile girl, " I 
wish I had been Louisa. But, there! no, I 
don't ; though I wish old grandfather had asked 
me to marry him instead of her ; wouldn't I 
have jumped at the offer I " 

^^ You would?" 

" I should think I would. Wouldn't it have 
been awfully jolly to come the mother over that 
affected old thing, Miss ]tfiddleton ! " 

" Really, Augusta — " 

^^ Stop ! I haven't given up the notion either; 
and you could help me a good bit, if you chose." 
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^^Yes, you; you are quite intimate with 
him, you know, and could put in a good word 
for me on the quiet ; say I was dying for him, 
and so on." 

" Augusta," I said, as seriously as I could, 
" this is no fit subject for jesting upon, and I 

^S y^^ ^^^ ^^* continue it." 

'' Why don't you say ' Drop it ' ? " 
I shook my head, and the yoimg lady, 
seeing I was in earnest, pouted in silence for 
the remainder of the way. 

After all, when I began to think about it, I 
did not see why the little fairy should not 
marry Sir John, if she chose and could ; and I 
put in a word for her, accordingly, as I have 
related — with what effect, remaineth to be 
seen. 

On the whole, I was not sorry when we 
had reached my house. '^ You will find Emma 
inside somewhere, I have no doubt," I said, as 
I assisted my young charge to alight. ^^ Will 
you tell her, from me, that I won't be in for 
half-an-hour or so, as I have some medicine to 
put up in the surgery ? " 

Miss Augusta vouchsafed me no answer 
beyond a stately inclination of the head, and 
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walked into the house, of which the door had 
been opened by oiir servant, Jane. Tossing, 
then, the reins to my man Isaac, who had come 
out to meet me from the yard, I proceeded ta 
my office ; and when I had finished my work 
there, bent my steps homewards once more^ 
devoutly hoping there might be no distant 
message awaiting me, as I felt more than ready 
for my dinner. 

Happily there was not. 

My wife and our guest were in the sitting- 
room, waiting for my return, and I immediately 
perceived that something had occurred ta 
agitate or annoy the former, who exclaimed, — 
" Oh, Tom, I am so glad you have come back 1 
This must be put a stop to." 

"What must, my dear?" I asked, in no- 
little amazement. Had Emma gr6wn suddenly 
jealous of the vicar's youthful daughter ? Im- 
possible! ^.^What must be stopped, my 
dear ? " 

" This horrible engagement ! " returned my 
wife. 

" What engagement, dear ? " 

" Augusta has just told me that Miss Mid- 
dleton and Mr. Woodward are actually engaged 
to be married j it is perfectly horrible ! I shall 
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go to Ardmore to-morrow, and tell her so ; in 
fact, I would have gone at once, only it is 
rather late." 

^^ Nonsense, my dear," I began. 

^* But, my dear," replied my wife, speaking 
rapidly, and in considerable agitation, "it is 
not nonsense ; I know I shall not sleep a wink 
all night thinking of it." 

"Why, my dear," I asked, at a loss to under- 
stand her excitement, " what is there horrible 
about it ? " 

" Mrs. Cochrane thinks poor Mrs. Woodward 
is not dead," explained Augusta. 

" Pooh ! " I exclaimed. " Nonsense ! Of 
course she is." 

"Very well, Tom," replied my wife, "you 
think so ; I do not. I am sure she is alive, 
and I shall certainly see Miss Middleton, and 
tell her so." 

" I 'd advise you to be cautious, my dear." 

"In a case like this," replied Emma, "caution 
would be a grave mistake. I must tell her 
what I think ; she can then do as she pleases. 
K she will not take my warning, it will be her 
own fault if she repents hereafter ; I, at least, 
will have nothing to reproach myself with.'' 

" Then you will go, my dear ? " 
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^' Yes, Tom J unless you positively forbid me 
doing so." 

^^ I forbid you, my dear ! " I exclaimed. *^ I 
hope you know me well enough, by this time, 
to believe that I am not likely to usurp an 
authority that does not, in fact, belong to me. 
Advise, I may and do ; forbid ! no." 

^^ I am sorry to go against your wish, Tom; 
but I could not rest if I did not tell her, and I 
am sure you would do just the same if you 
were in my place." 

" If I thought poor Mrs. Woodward was still 
alive, my dear, I most decidedly should." And 
so it was arranged. 

Emma drove over in the morning to Ard- 
more, and found Miss Middleton with Louisa 
in the breakfast-room. 

After the introductory kisses and usual 
meteorological observations had been inter- 
changed, my wife requested a few minutes' 
private conversation with the heiress, who, 
turning to Louisa, said, ^^ Excuse me, dear, for 
a short time," and led the way into the large 
drawing-room, my wife following with beating 
heart and trembling knees, and almost repent- 
ing of the resolution she had taken. 

^^ Pray be seated, Mrs. Cochrane," said the 
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heiress, when she had closed the door, and 
pointed to a chair, into which poor Emma 
rather fell than sat. 

For some seconds my wife felt as if she could 
not speak, and Miss Middleton, perceiving her 
agitation, exclaimed, with much feeling, '^ Com- 
pose yourself, Mrs. Cochrane ; I trust you have 
had no bad news from Robert ?" 

^* Oh, no," replied Emma; '^ oh, no. Miss 
Middleton, it is not that — it is something that 
concerns you." 

^^ Indeed!" exclaimed the lady, with an air 
of supreme indifference. 

'^ Yes, something very — very important." 

^^Oh!" 

^^ Yes, Miss Middleton. I trust you will ex- 
cuse me, and not misinterpret my motives in 
coming here ; if you only knew how deeply I 
feel your kindness to my brother." 

^^ Shut up ! — I mean," exclaimed the colonial 
heiress, ^' I beg you will not mention that. It 
is I who am the obliged party, for he has saved 
me the mortification of having a step-mother ; 
so if that is all you have come to say — " 

" Oh, no. Miss Middleton, it is about your — 
your engagement with — ^with Mr. Woodward." 

"Indeed!" exclaimed the heiress, haughtily. 
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^' It is doubtless to your good husband I am 
indebted for the spreading of that report ?" 

^^ No ; my husband has not spoken to me 
about it, until I first mentioned it to him. I 
heard of it from Augusta St. Clair, and could 
not rest until I had seen you." 

^' Very kind, I am sure." 

" Miss Middleton ! " exclaimed my wife, with 
tears in her eyes, '^ I am so sorry for you, if 
you really love him, as I suppose you do." 

The heiress looked surprised and indignant, 
but made no remark. 

^' I know how I would feel if I was in your 
place, for poor Mrs. Woodward is not dead." 

^^ Not dead!" exclaimed Miss Middleton, 
with a violent start. " Impossible, Mrs. Coch- 
rane! impossible!" 

" Alas ! it is too true." 

" How do you know? But, no, it is impos- 
sible ! " — and the stem though beautiftJ features 
of the bride elect were for a moment over- 
clouded by an expression of dismay, while her 
full dark eyes gained fresh lustre from the tears 
that welled forth, unbidden, and filled them, 
but did not fall. 

It was a fearful shock. 

'' Alas ! it is too true," repeated my wife. 
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"How do you know? you have not seenher ?" 

" No ; but I saw the body ; it was not hers." 

" Whose then?" demanded the baronet's 
daughter. 

" If not an entire stranger, it was Margery 
M'Anvil," replied my wife. 

" But every one is agreed that it was 
Mrs. — that it was her," exclaimed Misi* 
Middleton, forgetting her grammar in her 
agitation. 

"Yes," said my wife; "I know that I am 
quite alone in my opinion; but I could not 
rest until I had told you, and warned you, 
Miss Middleton." 

" Thank you, Mrs. Cochrane," returned the 
heiress, who had quite regained her usual com* 
posure; "thank you. If that is all you have 
to say, we may rejoin Louisa. 

" I know you are angry with me," said my 
wife, trembling; "but I felt that it was my 
duty to tell you, and put you on your guard ; 
and I could not rest until I had done so; I 
trust you will not." 

" I am sure it was very kind of you," replied 
the heiress, with irony. " We may now rejoin 
Miss St. Qair." 

" No, thank you. Miss Middleton, I must 
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return home. Good morning ; and forgive me 
if I have caused you pain ; I assure you my 
motives — " 

^' Good morning, Mrs. Cochrane ; I can quite 
appreciate your motives, I assure you.* Show 
Mrs. Cochrane to her carriage/' this to the 
servant who appeared in answer to Miss Mid- 
dleton's summons ; and with a stately curtsey 
that lady quietly dismissed my wife, who, poor 
dear, reached home in such a state of agitation, 
that I felt quite alarmed for the possible conse- 
quences that might ensue, and regretted I had 
not taken more pains to dissuade her from going. 

But who is always wise ? 

The general feeling throughout the county, 
relative to the marriage of its richest com- 
moner's daughter, was not one of satisfaction ; 
for it was felt that she was throwing herself 
away on a mere nobody, when she might have 
been an Earl's bride at least, and have still 
fjirther increased her family's possessions and 
influence. 

But that was not all : Charles Woodward 
was, indeed, in one sense, highly popular ; but, 
on the other hand, he was instinctively felt to 
be not the right man in the right place ; and 
though the Orangemen, from party motives, 
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continued to stand up for him through thick 
and thin, through good report and through 
evil report, the bulk of the population was^ 
beginning to regard him with distrust, as one 
whom they did not altogether understand. 

There was one notable exception, however. 
Father O'Rafferty, to my surprise, was loud in 
his approbation of the approaching marriage ; 
and even went out of his way to express the 
satisfaction it gave him to the bride and 
bridegroom elect. The latter received his con- 
gratulations coldly, and politely requested the 
father to mind his own business, and let that of 
others alone. 

" Do you know, doctor," said the priest to 
me one day, '^ I 'm right glad, so I am, to hear 
that Mr. Woodward is going to make so good 
a match of it ; for he's a fine fellow, so he is, 
though he did pitch into us last July, and no 
mistake. I wonder will he come it as strong 
this year ? " And the reverend gentleman's 
eyes sparkled with good-nature and genuine 
satisfaction, as I thought ; but which of us is 
always wise ? 

"Your sentiments do you great honour, 
Mr. O'Rajfferty," I said. 

" Ah ! go along with you, do ! " returned 
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the priest ; '' sure you never kissed the Blarney 
Stone, anyway ; but I 'm not the man to run a 
fellow-creature down because he happens to 
have been brought up in a diflferent faith, and 
sticks to it — small blame to him for that same, 
— ^it 's the snakes I hate." 

^^ The snakes!" I exclaimed; ^^ I thought 
St. Patrick had banished them from Ireland 
long ago." Then, as the priest's meaning flashed 
upon me, ^^ Oh! I see, sneaks, you mean ? " 

^^ I do that," said Mr. O'Rafferty ; '^ snakes 
and jumpers." 

" And what might those be ? " 

^^ Persons," he returned, ^' who jimip from 
one religion to another. I 'd hang — ^well, no, 
I wouldn't, doctor. But, there ! I don't know 
what I wouldn't do to them." 

" Bum them," I suggested. 

'^ Ah ! go along with you, do ; is it a cannibal 
you think I am ? " 

" Quite the contrary," I replied, smiling. 

The above dialogue had taken place at my 
office door, when, seeing the rector approaching, 
I asked the priest to step inside, not imagining 
that Charles would follow, but he did; and 
thus it happened that the rival shepherds met 
each other, for the first time, in my presence. 
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^^I am proud to make your acquaintance, 
Mr. Woodward," exclaimed the priest, holding 
out his hand to the rector, when, at the instance 
of the former, I had gone through the ceremony 
of introduction ; " proud to make your ac- 
quaintance." 

Charles just touched the proffered hand, and 
dropped it as quickly as if it had been a toad 
or an earth-worm. '^ I am thinking," continued 
the priest, " that we 're in a manner acquainted, 
you and me." 

^ ^ Indeed ! I am not aware of it, Mr. 
O'Rafferty." 

'' Wasn't your father the rector at Clonakilty, 
in the West ? " 
" Yes.'.' 

"Didn't I say so! Sure you're the dead 
image of him." 

" Did you know my father ? " 
" 'Deed I did, well ; that is, my uncle did, 
for I was only a bit of a gossoon at that time, 
same as you were yourself." 

" Certainly," replied the rector, diving into 
the long-closed and dust-encumbered lumber- 
rooms of his memory. " Now you mention it, I 
do remember the priest's name was O'Rafferty. 
He came from France, did he not ? " 
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" He did that." 

"Yes, I recollect him distinctly; a pleasant, 
gentlemanly man — one of the old school, quite." 
" He was that ; and I 'm prond to hear you 
spake of him." 
" Thank you." 

" Not at all ; sure I have the greatest respect 
for a gentleman that isn't afraid to spake out 
all that's in his mind, and you aint." 

Charles bowed, in acknowledgment of the 
compliment. 

" And I must congratulate you," continued 
the ecclesiastic, " upon your advancement." 
"My what?" 

" Well, your marriage, then, with the hand- 
somest and the richest girl in the whole county." 
" Mr. O'Rafferty," returned the rector, 
haughtily, "I have no doubt your motives 
are unimpeachable; but you will oblige me 
by not commenting on my private affairs." 

I thought the speech ungenerous, and looked 
at the priest, to see what effect it had upon 
him; but, if annoyed, he was an adept at 
disguising his feelings, for he smiled good- 
humouredly, and seemed rather amused, than 
otherwise, by the rector's rudeness. Could I 
have read what was then passing through his 
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mind, I should not have bestowed such high 
praise, as I afterwards did, on Mr. O'Rajfferty's 
sweet temper, nor have felt as disgusted as I 
did at Mr. Woodward's moroseness. 

"Well, you're the lucky man, any way," 
observed the priest, smiling; "and it almost 
makes me wish it was as it used to be in the 
church, before the clergy were forbidden to 
partake of the holy sacrament of matrimony, 
like all the rest of the world. I '11 wish you 
good morning, gentlemen. My respects, doctor, 
to your good lady ; and, Mr. Woodward, sir, 
to yours that is to be." 

With a beaming smile and a comprehensive 
bow, but without offering to shake hands with 
either of us, the priest took his departure. 

" Confound him ! " was the rector's unclerical 
exclamation, when Mr. O'Rafferty had passed 
out of sight, "he's a regular Jesuit; and is 
hatching some diabolical plot or other, I '11 be 
bound." 

" Not he, poor man." 

" Very well, you'll see." 



VOL. m. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



MOST UNSATISFACTORY. 



The first of July, one of the high days, but 
not the highest, of the Orange religion, had 
arrived, and witnessed the departure of Sir 
John and Miss Middleton for London, where 
the baronet had taken a house in Cromwell 
Road. 

Our people were, not unnaturally, vexed 
with their landlord for his desertion of them 
at such a season; but Sir John could not 
longer neglect his new duties in Parliament, 
especially as the Session was not likely to be 
prolonged beyond the last days of the month, 
and some important business, deeply affecting 
his native country, was before the House. 

But we were none of us prepared for another 
departure, to wit, that of our rector, who had, 
some time previously, announced his intention 
of preaching on the Twelfth a sermon which 
should surpass aU his previous efforts, and 
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which was, consequently, looked forward to 
with much anxious expectation. 

However, oblivious of his engagement at 
home, he accompanied his intended wife and 
father-in-law to England, and we never saw 
him again; for when Charles Woodward re- 
turned to Dumfemaghalee, he was no longer its 
rector. 

The Twelfth, however, in spite, or, perhaps, 
I ought to say in consequence, of his defection, 
passed oS much more quietly than any one 
had anticipated. 

Our police force had been doubled for the 
occasion, but, happily, the services of that 
valiant body of men were not called into 
requisition. 

Our curate preached a very sensible sermon, 
I was told, for I was not present ; and, far from 
inflaming the passions of his congregation by 
raking up and re-kindling into renewed activity 
the smouldering embers of religious animosity, 
he strove to instil into their minds a little of 
that toleration of which they continually 
boasted, but scarcely knew how to practise; 
and the poor fellow was afterwards severely 
criticized for his laudable efforts in the cause 
of peace, which were not at all appreciated. 
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Father O'Rafferty, on the other hand, findings 
that he was to have it all his own way that 
time, contented himself with a very moderate 
crow. And well he might, seeing what a brew 
he had in store for his rival, or shall I say 
adversary ? 

In our little chapel, I need scarcely observe, 
no notice whatever was taken of the long since 
ought to have been forgotten battle of the 
Boyne, or the long since buried and returned 
to their native dust. Kings James and William; 
whom, if they caused a certain amount of com- 
motion during their lives, it is certainly rather 
hard upon us to drag, vi et armis, into nine- 
teenth century politics. And if more people were 
of my opinion in this respect, old Ireland would 
be a quieter and considerably more agreeable 
place to live in than it is. 

Miss Middleton had signified to Louisa, who 
imparted the information to my wife, that it 
was her intention they should both be married 
on the same day, from the baronet's residence 
in London, and that the vicar of Moighrath 
was to be expressly invited over for the purpose 
of performing the ceremony; which, indeed, he 
afterwards did, although with some deviation 
from the original programme. 
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Robert had greater difficulty thaii|he had 
at first anticipated in suiting himself with a 
practice. Some would-be vendors thought he 
was too young. Several objected to him on 
the score of his being an Irishman, which he 
was not, barring by accident of birth, but he 
would not take the trouble to undeceive them. 
-Some were suspiciously eager to dispose of their 
•cojmexions ; and others, whose bona fdes was 
imdoubted, had the disadvantage of residing in 
plebeian and otherwise objectionable localities 
— ^Whitechapel, Horselydown, or the Old Kent 
Road, for instance. So that some time elapsed 
before he found what he was seeking ; and Miss 
Middleton, or her fiance^ did not choose to 
wait so long, and were married without their 
friends. 

We were fully prepared at Dumfernaghalee 
to hear of the rector's marriage at an early 
date ; but three months after the burial of his 
&:st wife ! 

I must say I agreed with Lady Greorgina, 
when she called their haste ^^ indecent." 

They were to have gone to Australia ; but, 
fortunately, as it turned out, changed their 
minds, and made a tour through France and 
Italy, during which I believe they thoroughly 
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enjoyed themselves. Indeed, I have no doubt 
they did ; and when I next met them, I was 
astonished at the change that had taken place 
in both, but notably in Charles. 

I could scarcely bring myself to believe that 
he was the man I had known at Carlton 
Terrace and elsewhere. 

Evidently they had all along been intended 
for each other, and it was surely a malicioue^ 
fate that divided them all those weary years. 

When I say that Charles was changed, I 
mean in manner — outward manner — as well 
as in appearance ; for at heart I fear he was 
the same, as a casual glance of his eye, a 
momentary expression, an apparently insig- 
nificant word or intonation, every now and 
then assured me. And yet there he was, pros- 
perous to an unhoped-for degree, and likely to- 
be more prosperous still, loving and beloved, 
but as materially-minded and sceptical as ever. 

Is there, indeed, I asked myself more than 
once, as I looked at him, no God that judgeth 
the earth, and is everything the result of a 
blind and passionless chance ? 

The answer came to my question — aye, 
sooner than I expected — sooner than any one 
expected. But I must not anticipate. 
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Yes, we Dumfemaghalites were astounded 
when the announcement of Miss Middleton's 
marriage appeared in the Pennyletter Post and 
the rest of the county papers. Many declared 
it to be a hoax ; and, for my part, I felt half 
inclined to think it was an ill-timed joke, until 
I received a letter from the bridegroom him- 
self, conveying the intelligence of his marriage, 
and his resignation of the living, which had 
bpen accepted by the bishop of the diocese, 
who immediately bestowed it upon his own son ; 
for it appeared he enjoyed the right, alter- 
nately with the Middleton family, of disposing 
of the cure of the souls in Dumfernaghalee. 

With the new rector this history has nothing 
to do. Our High Church curate soon got his 
dismissal, poor fellow, and was regretted by 
none, though he was not without his good points, 
too ; and, imder judicious guiding, might 
have proved to be no unprofitable labourer in 
his Master's vineyard — let us charitably hope 
he did : for my part, I never laid eyes on him 
again, and know not whether he be alive or 
dead. 

Mr. Church, as might have been expected, 
was non-resident — ^thatis to say, as much as 
he possibly could ; but as lie had a most excel- 
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lent substitute in the person of his curate, a 
descendant of one of the old Huguenotish fami- 
lies, La Touche by name, the reverend rector's 
absence signified but little, if, indeed, it was 
not a positive boon. Mr. Church had held 
a commission in the army for some years 
previous to his taking orders — a vocation 
which was not nearly as congenial to his taste, 
I should imagine, as the former. But he, 
too, throve and prospered, was presented at 
Court, and what not : such is the way of the 
world. 

Soon after his daughter's marriage — ^upon 
which I have purposely avoided descanting 
here, as I shall have to revert to it on, a future 
occasion — Sir John Middleton returned to 
Ardmore, where, by his special request, I 
paid him an early visit. 

'' I have sent for you, doctor," said the 
baronet, ^^not to consult you about my health, 
which, I am thankful to say, is excellent, but 
to consult you about my affairs, which perplex 
me a good deal." 

I did not care to have such an honour 
thrust upon me, and made haste to say, '^ Mr. 
Dobbie, Sir John — " 

^' Mr. Dobbie," interrupted the baronet, '' is 
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a capital man of business, and a very excellent 
fellow ; but he is so matter-of-fact, that I would 
as soon think of speaking to him about what I 
am going to lay before you as I would to the 
Bishop of Highshire himself." 

" Well," I replied, smiling, ^' as you please, 
Sir John. It is not the first time I have acted 
as your father confessor." 

^^Just so," assented the baronet. ^^ Of 
course^ I know," he continued, '^that Miss St. 
Clair will shortly become your sister-in-law, 
and I still feel so well inclined towards her that 
I purpose doubling the dowry she owes to my 
daughter's fiiendship." 

The old gentleman laid a very marked 
emphasis on the last word, and continued, " But 
I believe you have not another brother-in-law ?" 

^^No," I replied, with difficulty restraining 
my inclination to laugh. 

" Very good. As I have said before, I think 
very highly of the St. Clair family — ^very 
highly, indeed; the vicar is an excellent 
fellow, and if I was the bishop, I would give 
him the very best living I had at my disposal, 
and nominate him as my successor." 

" I fear that would not be in your power, 
Sir John." 
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'' Would it not ? Never mind. Lady 
Georgina, too, I admire rery much — ^in feet, 
I may say I entertain for her the very highest 
regard." 

^^ Come," I interrupted, "not the very 
highest, surely. Sir John? You forget she is 
provided with a husband as it is." 

The baronet smiled. " Of course, I do not 
mean in that sense, doctor ; but I do admire 
her many good qualities and excellent disposi- 
tion. By the way, she must have been emi- 
nently handsome when she was younger." 

"I dare say," I replied. "I think her 
second daughter very like her, Sir John; a 
new and improved edition, I may say, of her 
ladyship." 

The baronet was evidently in very good 
humour that morning, for he laughed heartily 
at my poor witticism, and said, — " I perceive 
you have made out what I was driving at, 
doctor. Well, yes ; I have not renounced my 
intention of marrying, if it was for no other 
purpose than just to prove to mistress Mary 
that she is not quite as clever as she fancies 
herself to be." 

' ' Is not that rather an unworthy motive. Sir 
John ? " 
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"Perhaps it is, doctor. But, you see, she 
imagines she has overreached me, and put a 
final stop to my matrimonial projects. And so 
she did for a time; but, like younger men, I have 
outlived my disappointment, and fancy if — " 

"Kyou cannot marry one sister you might 
the other ? " 

"Just so," replied the baronet; and con- 
tinued, after a pause, " Augusta is certainly 
very young." 

" About eighteen, I believe." 

" Yes ; between eighteen and nineteen. But 
she is very staid and womanly for her age." 

" Very much so," I replied, recalling my 
last private interview with that young lady, 
on the occasion of driving her from Ardmore 
to my house ; " very much so. Sir John." 

" Yes ; so her mother aflSrms, and so, indeed, 
I can see for myself. Ah ! Lady Greorgina is^ 
a very clever woman." 

" No doubt of that," I replied. 

"Yes," went on the baronet; "they paid 
me a visit yesterday, — I mean her ladyship 
and the vicar did, — to congratulate me on my 
daughter's marriage; and so I returned the 
compliment by felicitating them upon Miss St. 
Clair's approaching change of colidition." 



/ 
/ 
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" What did her ladyship say to that, Sir 
John ? " 

"She said I was verj' kind, I think; and 
then that she was sorrj^, though, after all, it 
might have been worse ; 3Ir. M^Lachlan was a 
very nice young man, and they were so devoted 
to each other, and so on. And then she spoke 
of Mary's generosity, as she called it; but 
rather too gushingly to please me, so I said 
nothing about my own intentions in that direc- 
tion, nor do I wish them mentioned." 

"Certainly, Sir John." 

" Very well ; her ladyship then admitted 
that, on the whole, it was a good match for her 
daughter — ^better, indeed, in many respects 
than they could have expected, and she only 
wished she saw as good a prospect for her 
second daughter ; but, poor girl ! her affections 
were too deeply and hopelessly engaged to 
permit of the indulgence of any such expecta- 
tion for her." 

"Artful woman!" was my mental com- 
mentaxy upon this piece of information; then, 
aloud, " What said you to that. Sir John ?" 

" Well, I scarcely remember ; but I think I 
asked why the case should be looked upon as 
hopeless; and received for answer that the 
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gentleman occupied such a very superior posi- 
tion to theirs, that it would be sheer folly to 
dream of his stooping to Augusta, even sup- 
posing he were cognizant of the state of her 
feelings towards him; for he was a man of 
title, of very great wealth, and several years 
her senior." 

The baronet paused, and I said, ^^ Didn't 
you recognize your own portrait. Sir John ?" 

^^ No," replied the baronet ; ^^1 must confess 
it did not strike me at the time, nor for some 
hours after; then it flashed upon me all at 
once; and I thought I could not do better 
than send for you to ask your advice." 

" Very flattering, and very kind of you. Sir 
John." 

" Nonsense. But, tell me, do you think it 
possible a young and beautiful girl could fall 
in love with such an old man as I am, who 
might be her father ?" 

I did not think it was possible, but at the 
same time I failed to perceive the necessity for 
saying so, especially as it was quite evident 
that the old gentleman had fully made up his 
mind on the subject. I therefore replied, '^ If 
the young lady admits it herself. Sir John, I 
see no reason why you should doubt her word, 
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until evidence is forthcoming to the contrary 
effect ; it is to be supposed she is the best judge 
of her own feelings." 

"Just so. Well, indeed, I suppose it is as 
you say, which is partly the reason I wish to 
have your candid opinion in the matter." 

" You mean, Sir John, you are desirous of 
ascertaining whether or not it coincides with 
your own." 

" No, indeed." 

" Yes, indeed, you mean. Sir John. But, no 
matter; if you think you can make the girl 
happy, and that she will increase your own 
comfort, marry her by all means, and take my 
blessing." 

The baronet smiled. "Ah! doctor, you 
must not make fiin of me ; for, indeed, if I 
was a poor man, I'd never have dreamt of 
such a thing; but it goes to my heart to 
think that at my death — come whefi it will, 
thank Heaven ! I 'm not ajfraid to meet it — ^the 
title that has been in the family for nearly 
three hundred years will be extinct." 

" That's true," I replied, " so there is but 
one course before you that you can adopt." 

" And that is ?" 

' ' Marry as soon as you can." 
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^^ Thank you, doctor. I'll diive over to the 
Yicarage this very afternoon, and see what 
luck will attend me there this time." 

" Do ; but let me tell you I think your 
success is certain." 

The baronet carried out his intention of 
visiting Moighrath, where he was most gush- 
ingly received by the Lady Georgina, who, 
upon the old gentleman making known to her 
the object of his visit, rose from her seat, 
and, embracing him with fervour, precipitately 
left the room, exclaiming that she would send 
Augusta in to him directly. 

That young lady, notwithstanding her pre- 
determination, was considerably taken aback 
when her ladyship came to announce the good 
fortune, honour, or whatever she called it, that 
awaited her — so much so, that she trembled, to 
use her mother's expression, like a leaf, and 
made Lady Georgina fear there was about to 
be a repetition of Louisa's fiasco ; but Miss 
Augusta was far too wise in her generation to 
dream of any such infatuated folly. 

After a few minutes, the girl quite recovered 
herself, and proceeded, with a beating heart, 
but tranquil visage and resolute bearing, to 
the drawing-room, where the baronet stood 
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awaiting her entrance in no small trepida- 
tion. 

Augusta was, undoubtedly, a very pretty 
girl, and was, moreover, perfectly conscious of 
her attractions — ^too much so, perhaps ; and 
knew how to display them to the best advan- 
tage ; so that the baronet felt himself at once 
more in love than ever he had been with her 
sister, and directly jumped to the conclusion 
that his was a hopeless case. " Such beauty,'^ 
he mentally ejaculated, '' is not for me !" 

The young lady, however, was of a diflterent 
opinion, and made her entrance with perfect 
composure ; she even smiled encouragingly as 
she gave her hand to her ancient admirer, who 
bowed over it with the diffidence of a school- 
boy, led her to the sofa with as much ceremony 
as if he had been a French dancing-master, but 
would not venture to seat himself by her side 
until she smilingly desired him to do so. 

A pause, an awkward pause, of some seconds, 
— the baronet said minutes, but I doubt the 
accuracy of his observation, — then ensued, 
which Sir John broke by saying, in a low and 
agitated tone of voice, — '^ Augusta, will you be 
angry with me if I venture to ask you to be my 
wife ? I will make you as happy as I possibly 
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can, and your every wish shall, if practicable, 
be gratified, not to say anticipated." 

The girl looked up into his face with a 
mingled expression of boldness and bashful- 
ness, and said, ^^ Thank you, Sir John; lam 
sure you will." 

"You will marry me, Augusta? You are 
not afraid of my grey hairs ? " 

"Yes," she replied. "Arid as to your hair, 
we shall soon settle that for you,^ as mamma 
does hers." 

" You don't think me so very very old, 
Augusta ? " 

"Not at all. You don't look much older 
than Mr. Woodward as it is, and once I get the 
settling of you, you will be the younger look- 
ing of the two." 

Sir John did not altogether like the direction 
their conversation was taking ; but as he had 
introduced, foolishly, the subject, he had no 
one to blame but himself. 

He was deeply enamoured of the girPs 
beauty, without doubt; but he was scarcely 
prepared to encounter so much self-possession 
and confidence in one so young, and it puzzled 
him. After all, perhaps, he was a trifle disap- 
pointed ; we none of us like to gain too easy a 

VOL. III. m: 
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victory, especially where we had taken pains 
to prepare for overcoming an expected resist- 
ance ; and the course of true love, he remem- 
bered, is said to run not too smoothly. 

^' It shall be the study of my life, Augusta," 
he said, after a brief pause, " to make you 
happy, and please you on every point. I 
cannot, indeed, expect you to love me," — 
with much emphasis on the verb, — " but I do 
hope you will learn to like me a little, by- 
and-by." 

^^ I like you very much now. Sir John," 
returned the damsel ; ^^ and if you are good to 
me, I don^t see why I shouldn't love you as 
much as I do papa." 

Augusta ! Augusta ! You silly little goose. 
Why did you put in that last clause ? Your 
venerable suitor was on the point of pressing 
you in his arms, when your paternal allusion 
damped his ardour, and precipitated him, poor 
old man ! jfrpm the height of bliss to the almost 
lowest depths of despair. 

As she looked up archly in his face, however, 
the baronet's courage revived again, and he 
ventured to press a kiss on her forehead, which 
was not resented, if it was not returned. 

"I think I had better go now, and tell 
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mamma ; and you must let me think it over by 
myself for a wliile." 

" But you will be my wife ? " 

^^Yes." 

The baronet led his young fiancee to the 
door, and, after bowing over and kissing her 
hand, allowed her to depart upon her quest, 
Tetuming himself to the drawing-room to wait 
further instructions. 

After the lapse of a fewminutes, his reflections 
were interrupted by the entrance of Lady 
Georgina, who once more embraced the baronet, 
with eflEusion, as they say in France. 

^^I cannot tell you," she exclaimed, "Sir 
John, how happy this has made me. Augusta 
is such a dear good girl, that I can promise you 
you will never have to repent the step you have 
taken." 

Ah ! Lady Georgina, " never " is a very long 
time ; and we, poor blind moles that we are, 
cannot see very far ahead, and, verily, know 
not what a day, let alone a series of days and 
years, may bring forth; but her ladyship's 
thoughts were of the brightest, and comprised 
presentations at Court, drawing-rooms, operas, 
and an all but endless series of magnificent 
receptions, amidst which she, the daughter of 
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the late Ea«rl of Sansterre, should at last assume 
the place which was hers by right of birth, and 
shine with dazzling lustre, one of the chiefest 
ornaments of society in rich attire. 

Poor lady Georgina ! there were garments 
of far other description awaiting you, that you 
dreamt not of. But, patience ! " Time alone can 
reveal the mysteries that Time has wrought." 

The baronet bowed low. ^^ Yes," continued 
the vicar's wife, '' she will suit you fer better, 
Sir John, than ever poor dear Louisa would 
have done, who has no style and no ambition, 
and is only fit to be the plodding, hardwork- 
ing, ever contriving to make two ends meet 
wife of a struggling professional man. Yes, 
indeed, although I am Augusta's mother, I can 
heartily congratulate you upon the wisdom of 
your choice; she is the dearest girl." 

^' I am sure she is," replied the baronet, with 
enthusiasm. '' And, dear Lady Georgina,'' he 
continued, " let me entreat you to obtain her 
consent to our marriage at the earliest oppor- 
tmiity. Old men, you know," he continued, 
with a sad smile, ^^ cannot afford to lose much 
of the precious jewel, time." 

"Old!" cried her ladyship, in well-affected 
amazement, ' ' old. Sir John ! I am quite sur- 
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prised to hear you apply such a word to 
yourself. I am sure you look quite as young 
as " — my husband, she was going to say, but 
checked herself, and substituted — ^^ many men 
who are not more than forty." 

The baronet shook his head, and her lady- 
ship continued, — '' Well, well, Sir John, we 
must not fall out about that. I will speak to 
Augusta, and promise you that everything 
shall be arranged to your satisfaction ; but you 
must let us have two or three months to pre- 
pare." 

"As you please. Lady Georgina." 

Augusta, however, most unaccountably, re- 
fused to be married for at least six months. She 
said a year at first, but yielded to the urgent 
entreaties of her parents, so far as to diminish 
the baronet's period of probation by one half; 
but she persisted in maintaining that she must 
have her own way in the matter ; and Sir John 
was, perforce, compelled to agree to tiie 
vexatious delay, which the young lady would 
give no reason for desiring. 

Could it be that she had some vague presenti- 
ment of what was about to happen ? or was it 
so ruled in the inscrutable book of fate ? But 
who can tell ? 
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I suppose the baronet grew tired of the novel 
part he had to play in the tragi-comedy he was- 
enacting, for he returned to London in a few 
weeks, on the plea of urgent business, after his 
engagement to Augusta, to whom he wrote, and 
who wrote back to him, religiously, twice a 
week. 

I had the privilege or reading many of his 
letters to her, and must say that anything 
more innocent, fatherly, unlover-like, and, con- 
sequently, totally uninteresting, I never came 
across. 

Once or twice he epdeavoured to obtain a 
mitigation of his sentence, but was reminded 
that the laws of the Medes and Persians were 
not more unchangeable than a yoimg lady^s 
fixed resolve. 

Poor old gentleman ! 

It was certainly a pity. But I must not anti- 
cipate. 

Still, what would, in effect, be more unsatis- 
factory in a case where even one day's delay 
involved momentous consequences ? Well saith 
the French proverb, ^^L'homme propose et la 
femme dispose." But, after all, the loss to both 
was not, perhaps, so great. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

JOY TURNED INTO MOURNING. 

Mrs. Woodward, as I must now call ex-doctor 
Middleton's daughter, had placed it out of her 
power, by her marriage, to direct or control, for 
a time, at least, her father's motions; and it 
was not without some misgivings as to what 
might happen during her absence, that she set 
out with her husband on their wedding tour. 

In one sense things turned out better, in 
another much worse, than she had either hoped 
or feared. 

Relieved from the incessant and irksome, 
although unobtrusive, surveillance to which he 
had been lately subjected, the baronet, as we 
have seen, lost no time in returning to Ireland ; 
and it will be unnecessary to repeat what took 
place upon, or rather after, his arrival at the 
castle. 

Whether or not the bride had gathered some 
inkling of what was going on at Ardmore from 
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Louisa, with whom she maintained a regular 
correspondence, I cannot say ; but the fact re- 
mains, that our ex-rector and his newly-married 
wife returned from their continental travels a 
full three weeks sooner than they were ex- 
pected; and the baronet no sooner heard of 
their arrival than he hurried back to London, 
with the intention, presmnably, of preventing 
his daughter and son-in-law from coming to 
Ireland ; or, possibly, to relieve himself from 
the supervision to which he knew he would be 
subjected by them there. 

That the latter was, indeed, the true ex- 
planation of his motive in quitting Ardmore as 
abruptly as he had done, may be gathered from 
the fact that the Woodwards reached the castle 
on the day following the baronet's departure for 
London, to the no small chagrin of his daughter. 

It had been tacitly agreed among '^ the upper 
ten " of the county, that the ex-rector and his wife 
should not be visited. But, alas ! for rash reso- 
lutions ! on the very next day after their arrival 
numerous visitors called at the castle ; and be- 
fore a week had elapsed, Lady Georgina was 
the only person in the neighbourhood who had 
not either paid a visit or, at least, sent their 
cards. 
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I cannot say but what I highly approved of 
the course taken by her ladyship, and would 
gladly have imitated it, as my wife advised, 
had my official position, and my intimate ac- 
quaintance with Charles, permitted my doing 
so ; but I was not a free agent in the matter. 

Charles and his wife arrived on the Tuesday, 
and next day I received an invitation, not to 
say a smnmons, to attend at the castle. 

As I have said, I was surprised by the 
change effected in my friend's appearance and 
manner in the short space of time that had 
elapsed since we had last met and spoken to 
each other. He had discarded every outward 
symbol of his clerical profession ; and, without 
affecting to personate the man of fashion, 
plainly enough intimated, by his dress and 
demeanour, that his former assumption of the 
sacred office from which he had retired was a 
mistake. 

His velvet coat became him, he had gained 
flesh, and altogether looked better, more 
like a man, than I had ever seen him look 
before. 

Mrs. Woodward, too, I thought, was im- 
proved — if, indeed, improvement were possible, 
where perfection in outward appearance had 
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been as nearly reached already as, perhaps, it 
has ever been. 

She was not exactly more subdued in 
manner, but less overbearing than formerly; 
conveying the idea that she had reached the 
goal of all her hopes, and was thoroughly 
satisfied with the prize she had won. An air of 
calm contentment, of mild pity for others who 
were less fortimate, pervaded her manner, and 
sat gracefully upon her features, lending ad- 
ditional attractions to both; and forming a 
marked, and by no means undesirable, contrast 
to the eager, restless, and almost contemptuous^ 
bearing which had characterized her in former, 
though not very distant days. 

In fact, I can compare her to nothing but a 
river of limpid water, rushing, now, wildly 
and turbulently between ragged and percipitous 
banks, and then expanding out into a broad 
and noiseless expanse of water, closed in on 
either side by luxuriant meadow-land. 

On the whole, the newly-married couple 
seemed well satisfied with each other, though,, 
perhaps, sufficient time had scarcely yet elapsed 
to admit of any serious disillusionment on either 
side. 

As a matter of course, I tendered my 
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congratulations, which were calmly re- 
ceived. 

"How is Louisa?" was almost the first 
question asked me by my old friend's new 
wife. " I have, unfortunately, missed some of 
her letters ; but I presume she is not married 
yet." 

" No," I replied ; " but I expect she soon will 
be. Robert has settled, at l^st, in a promising 
neighbourhood, and is to come over shortly; 
after which the wedding is to take place as^ 
soon as possible." 

" I am glad of that ; I promised to be brides-^ 
maid; but of course that cannot be, now^ 
However, I shall go to the wedding. Who is^ 
to perform the ceremony, did you hear ? " 

" Her father." 

" Of course ; I might have known that with- 
out asking you. Who is to give her away? 
If papa was here, he might." 

" I suppose so," I replied, not knowing what 
else to say, for I was not very conversant with 
such matters. 

"Or Charles might," continued the bride;, 
and, turning to her husband, she said, "You 
wouldn't mind, dear ? " 

" Not if you wish it, my love," he replied. 
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I had never heard him speak in so soft and 
mild a tone before, and could not help glancing 
at him, to see if he were, indeed, the same man 
from whose harsh, not to say discordant voice, 
I had instinctively slirunk, upon the occasion 
of my meeting him, for the first time, at 
Carlton Terrace. 

Yes, he was the same, the very same ; and 
yet different. 

Then, disappointment had soured him, and 
brought into undue prominence the most re- 
pulsive features of his nature ; now, the respon- 
sive love and entire sympathy of a congenial 
heart had smoothed away, gilded over, as it 
were, the rugosities by which I had been 
offended. 

He was the same, and yet he was not; 
identical, and yet different. Solve the problem, 
oh, reader, if you can ; for I, the present writer, 
am fain to confess my inability. 

" What was papa doing while he was over 
here by himself?" was Mrs. Woodward's next 
and very embarrassing question. "Not getting 
into any fresh scrape, I hope ? " 

The baronet, it appeared, had not thought 
fit to acquaint his daughter with the important 
step he had in contemplation to take ; and she 
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had not been informed of it by Louisa, or any 
one else. The situation was sufficiently em- 
barrassing. What was I to do ? Should I tell 
her, and, perhaps, cause differences between 
father and child ? I decided to keep Sir 
John's secret ; but I could not tell an untruth, 
and had no alternative but to change the con- 
versation, or, to quote from certain writers 
of romance, dissemble. I chose the latter, 
smiled, and tried to look as unconscious as 
I could. 

Happily, the arrival of a visitor put a stop 
to any further cross-examination, under which, 
I am sure, I must have broken down, and 
betrayed the secret which, after all, from the 
very nature of things, could not remain a 
secret long. 

I suppose it was Louisa St. Clair who let the 
cat out of the bag, as the saying is ; but I am 
not sure, and would be sorry to affirm that it 
was. But the fact remains that she paid an 
early visit at the castle, though her father and 
mother held themselves aloof; and the next 
day brought me a note from Mrs. Woodward, 
upbraiding me with my ^^ treachery," as she 
was pleased to term it, ^4n concealing from 
her such fandamentally important news as her 
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fkther's contemplated marriage with Augusta 
St. Clair." 

^^ What am I to do ? " was my sufficiently 
helpless question to my wife, upon handing her 
Mrs. Woodward's letter. 

^^ Go to her, of course," repKed Emma, when 
she had read the note; " and say that you did 
not mention it, because, in the first place, Sir 
John desired you not to do so; and, in the 
second, because it is no concern of hers." 

^^But, my dear," I returned, "I think it 
does concern her, very much." 

It ended, however, in my driving over to 
the castle after dinner. 

^' Mr. Woodward is hout, sir," said the 
servant who admitted me; "but Mrs. Wood- 
ward is hin. Do you wish to see 'er ? " 

" If you please," I answered. "I am here 
at her special request." 

I was shown into the great drawing-room, 
and was joined, after a minute or two, by the 
lady of the house, who, contrary to my antici- 
pations, advanced towards me with a smile on 
her face, and offered me her hand. "Oh ! you 
naughty man ! " she exclaimed, shaking her 
head, "I am dreadfully angry with you." 

" Why so ? " I inquired. 
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' ' Why so ? But, there ! we must not talk 
about it. Do you know, I have not felt very 
well these last few days," &c. &c. 

The interview ended much ijiore agreeably 
than I had expected. I promised to send over 
some appropriate medicine, and pocketed a fee 
so handsome, that, had I received many such, 
I would never have desired a more agreeable 
place of residence than Dumfernaghalee. But, 
alas ! such fees, like angels' visits, were few 
and very far between. 

" Well," asked my wife, upon my return, 
^^ how has it ended, Tom ? " 

" Very agreeably," I replied ; and I don't 
care how many cross letters she sends me, if 
she only makes up for them afterwards like 
this" — displajdng, as I spoke, with j)ardon- 
able pride, my newly -acquired five-pound 
note. 

^^ You are growing quite covetous, I declare!" 
exclaimed my wife, with a smile. 

^^ If I am, dear," I replied, ^' it is on yom- 
account and the chicks', not my own." 

The Woodwards only stayed a few weeks in 
Ireland before returning again to London, and 
left without waiting for Louisa's marriage, 
which did not take place until the week before 
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Christmas, just three months after Miss Middle- 
ton had changed her name. 

Sir John came over expressly to give the 
bride away ; or, as Robert said, to see for 
liimself how Augusta would look in her brides- 
maid's attire. 

Lady Georgina was present in amber-coloured 
satin and ostrich feathers, and created quite a 
sensation as she entered the sacred edifice^ 
where the ceremony was impressively per- 
formed by the vicar, assisted by the new curate 
from Dumfernaghalee. 

I never saw either Louisa or her sister 
appear to such advantage as they did on that 
occasion ; especially the former, whose lace 
veil and orange-blossoms decidedly became 
her, as did also the subdued and quiet manner 
slie had assumed. 

^' Can she regret her choice ? " was a question 
I asked myself, as I watched the bride-elect, 
and marked her pensive air and down-cast eye. 

But, no ; the lively flush that suflFused her 
face and neck, — the bright smile that gave new 
life and animation to her features as she caught 
the admiring gaze of her husband that was so 
soon to be, — told that she regretted nothing ; 
as, indeed, she had nothing to regret. 
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The baronet and Augusta, and my wife and I, 
signed the register as witnesses of the marriage ; 
and, that important part of the proceedings 
over, we adjourned to the Vicarage, where, as 
Lady Georgina expressed, it, ^^ a sumptuous 
dejeuner ^^ was laid out. 

The cake, which came from Dublin, was 
such a wonderful-looking structure, that it 
seemed a piece of gratuitous Vandalism to 
destroy it, by cutting it up over the bride's 
fair head ^' for luck." But the six bridesmaids 
were inexorable : each of them wanted a frag- 
ment ^^ to dream on"; and so the elaborate 
chef-d'ceuvre was broken up, and the birds and 
cupids that adorned it, as well as the cake 
itself, were distributed among the guests. 

A wedding-breakfast, looked at from the most 
favourable point of view, is but a sorry affair, 
after all ; whereat the ladies fancy it incumbent 
upon them to shed copious tears, and the men 
to crack stale jokes — always stupid, and some- 
times offensive, especially when the sitting, as 
sometimes happens, has been prolonged beyond 
due limits. 

On the occasion of which I write, however, 
the seance had not been unduly protracted, for 
the newly-wedded pair were under the necessity 
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of making an early start, in order to catch th^ 
train for Dublin ; and Sir John Middleton was 
also bound to reach London as quickly as 
might be, in time for the re-assembling of the 
House after the Christmas holidays. 

The baronet had vainly entreated his j^ancSe 
to consent to the marriage being dual; but 
Augusta, with a degree of stubborn pertinacity, 
which no one who was acquainted with her 
usually facile and pliant disposition could have 
anticipated, positively refused. She had fixed 
it at six months, and in six months they should 
be married, or never. 

Was she sorry for her obstinacy when it was 
too late ? Who can tell ? She, at least, made 
no sign. 

Robert's father and mother had both come 
down to be present at the marriage of their 
son, when some conversation had been held 
between Mr. M^Lachlan and the baronet, which 
afterwards bore finiit. 

As I have already mentioned, my father-in- 
law was an altered man. I had not seen him 
since my marriage, for although Mrs. M^Lachlan 
had paid us several visits, this was the first time 
her husband had been able to leave town, where 
he had recently resumed business on his oym 
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account, and was progressing as favourably as 
<3ould be expected. 

Lady Georgina was quite reconciled to her 
daughter's match — indeed, I may say, was proud 
of her handsome son-in-law; and when she 
had seen them established in their own home, 
— ^where, thanks to Sir John's liberality, for 
he had carried out his intention of doubling 
Louisa's dowry, and, thanks to Robert's 
practice, for which he was indebted to the 
baronet's daughter, they were enabled to live 
in very good style, — her ladyship could not 
jspeak too often of ^^my daughter in London," 
especially after the untoward catastrophe which 
has yet to be chronicled- 

The baronet's six months' probation was 
almost at an end, and he had written to 
-announce his arrival at such a date, while 
active preparations were being made to cele- 
brate the nuptials on a scale becoming the 
position of the bridegroom and the beauty of 
the bride. 

Augusta's trousseau surpassed everything of 
the sort that had ever been seen in High shire, 
and produced an incalculable amount of envy 
in the breasts of the fair beholders. 

The bride elect wore her incipient honours 
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with becoming ease, received the congratula- 
tions and presents of her friends and relatives 
as matters of course, and in dignity, not to 
say pomposity, of manner, equalled, if she 
did not surpass, her mother, the Lady 
Georgina. 

Louisa was not to be present at the cere- 
mony, for Robert could not very well quit hi& 
post in London ; and his wife was too ^^new- 
fangled," as they say in Dumfemaghalee, to 
leave him, even for the purpose of assisting 
at her sister's wedding, at which her presence 
was in no wise indispensable, or even 
necessary. 

Sir John was expected to leave London on 
the Saturday morning, as the wedding was to 
take place on the Wednesday, and he could 
not reach Ardmore before Tuesday, as he 
objected to Simday travelling, and Augusta 
had stipulated that he was not to arrive too 
soon. 

On the Saturday, however, just as I was 
sitting down to breakfast with my wife and the 
children, in rushed Mr. Dobbie, as pale as- 
death, and visibly trembling. 

Mrs. Dobbie, I knew, was expecting an in- 
crease to her already numerous family, but the 
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agent was far too experienced in such matters 
to permit of their interfering with his comfort, 
and exciting him to such a degree. As, however, 
he was too much agitated to speak, I could 
arrive but at the one conclusion, and ex- 
<5laimed, as I sprang from my chair, — ^' All 
right, Mr. Dobbie; I'll be with her in two 
minutes. Why did you run it so close ? " 

'' Eh, sirs ! " exclaimed the agent ; ^^ it 's no 
ihe wife, doctor ; she 's a' richt ; it 's Sir John, 
puir, puir body ! Wha 'd hae thought it ! " 

^^What is the matter?" I asked, catching 
ihe agent's agitation ; "is he dead, or 
what?" 

"He's no dead," replied the agent, "but 
I 'm feared he '11 no be lang alive, for I 've just 
got a telegram to say he 's had a fit, an' is no 
expectit ! Eh, sirs, but it 's awfii' ! " 

"It is, indeed, terrible," I replied. "What 
are you going to do ? " 

" I 'm just gawn till him, as quick 's I can ; 
and you 're to come too, doctor, for he called 
for you ; an' that was about the last word he 
epoke." 

I looked at my wife. 

"You must go, dear," she said; "poor old 
man." 
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" What is to become of the dispensary in the 
mean time ? " I asked. 

^^ We must get Conway, from Pennyletter, to- 
look after it," repKed Mr. Dobbie, who was 
gradually recovering from his excitement, and 
consequently dropping the use of his mother 
tongue. 

" True," I returned; ^^ he will do for a pinch. 
But suppose Mrs. Dobbie should be taken ill 
while I 'm away ? " 

"We shall send for Watson," said my 
wife. 

" Good again, my dear," I replied; " and I 
think we had best give him a look in as we 
pass by, and tell him he may be wanted ; he 'a 
sure to be at home by the time we get to 
Pennyletter. I suppose you '11 be for making 
an early start ? " 

" This moment; at least as soon as you are 
ready," replied the agent. 

" My dear," I said to my wife, " will you 
get me a few things put together in a carpet- 
bag, for we must be off at once, if we are to 
reach Dublin in time to catch the Holyhead 
steamer this evening ? " 

" It will be better to go by Banntown," sug- 
gested Mr. Dobbie. " I 'm certain we never 
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could get to Dublin to-night; and the boat 
goes from the Bann at four." 

" An awfiil sea-passage ! " I said. 

•^ So it is ; but it will be the shortest in the 
end," replied the agent. 

In five. minutes I was ready, and we were on 
our way. It was a beautiful morning, unusually 
mild for the end of March ; but we were, both 
of us, too much pre-occupied with our own 
thoughts to take any notice of the weather or 
the familiar scenery around. 

" Do you know where the Woodwards are ?" 
I asked the agent, after we had driven a couple 
of miles in silence. 

" They are with Sir John, in Cromwell 
Eoad," replied Mr. Dobbie. ^^It was Mr. 
Woodward who sent me the telegraphic mes- 
sage." 

Nothing more was said for some time, and 
at last we reached Pennyletter, where a few 
minutes, ten at most, served to despatch our 
business with Dr. Watson, and to requisition a 
car with a fast horse, that took us into Bann- 
town at steam pace. 

We just secured the boat for the nearest 
English port, which I shall not specify, as I 
have no wish to have my localities identified, 
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and after a stormy passage, during which we 
both suffered severely, Mr. Dobbie and myself 
took our places in a special train for London, 
our orders being to spare no expense, but to 
make all possible haste. I had a presentiment 
that we should be too late ; but I was wrong. 
Sir John was alive and conscious, but incapable 
of moving hand or foot, while the only word 
he could speak was "No," even when he 
intended to say " Yes." 

I saw, by the expression of his eyes, that 
he knew and was glad to see me, although Sir 
Grabby Holdet and Dr. Gullible-Greed were 
in constant attendance. 

" I am truly sorry. Sir John," I said, as I 
pressed the passive hand, "to see you so ill ; but 
if it please the Almighty you will soon bebetter." 

"No, no; no, no, no," cried the baronet, 
while the tears rolled down his cheeks. 

" Can I do anything for you. Sir John ?" 

" No, no, no." But this tioae, instead of 
shaking his head, the poor stricken creature 
nodded it several times. 

I looked appealingly at his daughter, who 
was present. 

"He means to say ^Yes,^ I think," she 
answered. 
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It was evident he did. "What is it, Sir 
John ? " I again inquired. 

Once more the same words and motions were 
repeated, and a thought struck me that perhaps 
he wished to see some one — who, I could guess ; 
but how speak of her before Mrs. Woodward ? 

" Is Charles in the house ? " I asked, in hopes 
of drawing that lady's attention from her 
father. 

"Yes," she replied. "Would you like to 
see him ? '• 

"Very much," I replied; "if you would 
kindly send or go for him." 

" I will go for him. He is in the library with 
Mr. Dobbie." 

" Thank you." 

It was exactly what I wanted. The moment 
Mrs. Woodward had left the room I stooped 
down and whispered in the poor old man's ear, 
but still keeping my eyes fixed on his face, 
^^Do you wish to see Miss St. Clair, Sir 
John ? " 

The answer, " No, no, no," spoken loudly, 
and accompanied by three decided shakes of 
the head, convinced me that I was wrong in 
my conjecture. 

"Is it about your will?" I asked, as the 
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thought occurred to me that he might, possibly^ 
wish to give some instruction concerning the 
disposal of his property. 

He nodded his head affirmatively, and cried,, 
vehemently, ^^ No, no, no." 

^^ Have you made it. Sir John ? " 
Once more he nodded his head, and directly 
afterwards shook it, repeating all the while hi& 
most distressing cry, from which I concluded 
that the will was drawn up, but had not received 
his signature, and I asked him if it were so. 

Again I gathered from his answer that I was 
right ; but what more could be done ? It wa» 
but too evident that he could not sign it then ; 
and even if he could and did, the will would 
probably be set aside ; or, if not, would cer- 
tainly give rise to expensive litigation. It was 
a pity, but there was no help for it, the poor 
old man must die intestate after all. 

I told him so, but he dissented from my 
opinion as forcibly as he could. The scene 
was painful in the extreme, and was fortunately 
terminated by the entrance of his daughter, 
who informed me that her husband had gone 
out with Mr. Dobbie, but would probably soon 
return. 

It was no time for indulging in gossiping 
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conversation, and I sat by the bed-side for some 
minutes in silence, with the baronet's hand in 
mine, while Mrs. Woodward sat somewhat 
apart, with a book on her knee, reading, or 
trying to read. 

< After an interval of silence that lasted, I think, 
quite half-an-honr, and which was scarcely 
broken by the deep breathing of the invalid, 
the bed-room door was noiselessly opened by a 
servant, who announced ^' Sir Grrabby Holdet 
and Dr. Gullible-Greed." 

These were the court physician and the 
baronet's London medical attendant. 

I shall not attempt a description of these 
gentlemen ; to do so would be invidious. 

The latter was a high-class general prac- 
titioner, who eschewed dispensing, and nomi- 
nally received guinea fees for ordinary visits, 
and from five to ten for obstetric cases, for which 
he was much in demand. 

Sir Grabby Holdet, however, was a much 
more distinguished personage, who never visited 
except in consultation. 

'' Sickness knows no distinction of class or 
person, neither do I," was one of this gentle- 
man's favourite sayings ; so his Grace the Duke 
and my Lord the Marquis paid him five guineas 
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for his visit of about the same number of 
minutes ; and the humblest tradesman who 
was desirous of the great benefit of his advice 
no less. 

He was very aflfable and courteous, and had 
but one manner for all his patients, and but 
one waiting-room, in which all alike were 
strictly confined to their turn — as far, that is, 
as the eminent physician was aware ; but even 
in the most respectable houses there are such 
beings as pages and butlers, who are not in- 
sensible to the charms of Her Majesty's portrait, 
especially when engraved on the most precious 
of the three metals in common circulation ; so 
that many a patient sat expecting to be called 
into the august presence much longer than he 
or she had any right to have done. 

As I have said, I was seated by the bed-side, 
-clasping the baronet's cold impassive hand in 
mine, when these great luminaries of the 
medical world were announced, and of course 
I stood up upon their entrance. 

I have no doubt my rustic attire gave me an 
unprofessional air, for neither of the new- 
comers took the slightest notice of me, nor did 
Mrs. Woodward introduce me ; but the baronet, 
glancing alternately at us all, kept up an 
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incessant volley of ^^ No, no, no," accompanied 
by violent movements of his head, which at 
length attracted the physician's attention. 

*^ You must compose yourself, my poor 
Mend," remarked Sir Grabby, in his bland and 
unctuous voice ; ^^ you must really compose 
yourself." 

^^ I think, gentlemen," I ventured to say,. 
^Hhat Sir John wishes to inform you that I 
am his medical attendant in the country." 
Whereupon the baronet nodded his head, and 
repeated, ^^ No, no, no," in a satisfied tone. 

^^ Happy to make your acquaintance, I am 
sure," blandly remarked the court physician. 
'' Doctor— ah ? " 

" Cochrane." 

^^Dr. Cochrane. Our poor friend seems^ 
rather weaker to-day ; do you not think so ? " 

^^I have only just arrived, and have not 
seen him before since the seizure." 

^^ Very true." 

In the mean time. Dr. Gullible-Greed said 
not a word, but glared at me, as much as to 
say, ^^Are you a common Irish apothecary,, 
come here to deprive me of one of my most 
promising patients? Not if I can help it^ 
though, my fine fellow ! " 
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Some such thoughts, I am certain, were 
paissing through his /nind, and I hastened to 
relieve hi« fears by remarking, **Sir John 
wii^hed to see me, more on priyate and friendly, 
than on professional gronnds, and my stay in 
London cannot be a protracted one." 

"Ah, indeed!" was Dr. GuUible-Greed's 
reply, for to him I had chiefly addressed 
myself. 

The usual questions were then put by both 
gentlemen to the attendants ; the patient's pulse 
and tongue, which latter the poor old man was 
quite xmable to protrude, were duly examined ; 
the temperature of the invalid's .body in 
several parts was ascertained; his chest was 
percussed and examined with the stetho- 
scope; and, having satisfied themselves as 
to the exact condition of their patient, the 
physician and the doctor took their de- 
parture, Sir Grabby suggesting that "per- 
haps Dr. Cochrane would wish to join our 
consultation ? " 

" Quite unnecessary, I think," growled Dr. 
Gullible-Greed, a piece of impertinence on his 
part which had the eflfect of making me accept 
the proflFered honour, which I had been on the 
point of declining when he spoke. 
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That consultation was a farce. 
^^ How long can he last?" asked the doctor 
of the court physician. 

" Uncertain," replied the great man; " pos- 
sibly some weeks — ^perhaps a few days ; maybe 
not more than eight or ten hours." 

^^ Just my opinion, Sir Grabby," replied 
the doctor; and inquired, ^^ You would advise 
rest and nourishment?" 

^* Yes; quiet, nourishment, yes." 
^^Wine?" 

" Hm, to promote euthanasia ? Yes." 
^^ Pardon me. Sir Grabby," I exclaimed, with 
warmth; ^^ do I understand you to mean that 
my poor old friend is to be sent drunk into the 
presence of his Maker?" 

It will be observed that, in the excitement of 
the moment, I had quite forgotten my peculiar 
ideas upon this subject, and which were like to 
get me into trouble with the connexion. 

The men of science exchanged half-amused, 
half-contemptuous glances; Sir Grrabby shrugged 
his shoulders ; and Dr. Gullible-Greed made the 
sneering remark, ^^ I suppose psychology is yet 
in long-clothes in the country ?" 

" And long may she continue so," I re- 
plied, " rather than appear abroiad in the 
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negative attire in which you would invest 
her." 

I rather flatter myself I had him there, foi 
the doctor made no reply ; we exchanged bows, 
and the ^^ consultation" was at an end. 

I returned directly to the baronet's room^ 
and gathered from his manner that he wanted 
something. What it was, I could not make out, 
though I taxed my ingenuity to the utmost; 
and my stupidity provoked an astonishing 
amount of irritation in the sick man, who 
shouted and raved \mtil he was almost com- 
pletely exhausted. 

At last, just as I feared he would work him- 
self into another fit, I discovered that he wishecj 
to see his agent. 

Mr. Dobbie was accordingly sent for, and 
soon made his appearance by Sir John's bed- 
side, but failed entirely to imderstand what the 
poor man wanted of him ; neither could I make 
out exactly what he wished. I suspected, in- 
deed, that it was relative to the unfinished wiUj 
but I feared to allude to so delicate a subject in 
the presence of Mrs. Woodward. 

Perceiving that the invalid was rapidly 
growing weaker, I persuaded him, not without 
difficulty, to allow the agent to retire for the 
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present; which at length he consented to do, 
and almost directly fell into a heavy sleep, 
which gradually changed to coma, and before 
morning dawned my poor old friend had passed, 
almost insensibly, to his rest. 

Poor Sir John ! — the mildest, and most guile- 
less of men. But it is out of place to mourn 
. for one for whom there awaits a glorious future 
in the fullness of time, — ^but I must not trench 
upon the province of the preacher. 

'' What an intolerable idiot I was ever to have 
taken orders!" exclaimed Charles to me one 
day, soon after the death of his father-in-law^ 
and quite forgetting that had he not done so 
he would probably never have seen his present 
wife again. 

^^ Why?" I asked. But the entrance of a 
servant, or of one of the undertaker's men, 
prevented his reply, and it was some time 
before he had an opportunity of reverting to 
the subject again. 

The sad and unexpected death of Sir John 
Middleton caused great and universal sorrow 
in Highshire, and in no part of it more than 
in Moighrath Vicarage, where Lady Georgina 
went into the deepest mourning, which was, 
probably, the reason Augusta ^^ obstinately," 

VOL. III. o 
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as licr mother said, '^ refused to don sable 
attire." 

^' Yes, she ought to have put on widow's 
weeds," cried her indignant ladyship ; " and 
there she is, flaunting about in every colour of 
the rainbow, as if nothing had happened. I 
am perfectly ashamed of her ! " 

Possibly, in her heart of hearts, the girl felt , 
it as a relief. But she confided the real nature 
of her feelings to no one ; and, after all these 
years, is yet unmarried, although considered 
to be the prettiest girl in the county. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BARON MIDDLETON OF ARDMORE. 

Sir John Middleton having died intestate, the 
ivhole of his property, real and personal, passed 
to his heir-at-law, Mrs. Woodward; and the 
title, in default of male issue, became extinct. 

When the unsigned will was read, it was 
discovered that it had been the baronet's inten- 
tion to have settled five thousand a year upon 
Augusta for her life, whether she became his wife 
or not ; but although Lady Georgina insisted 
strongly on the obligation that rested upon 
<ihi]dren to fulfil the wishes of their parents, 
even when not legally compelled to do so, the 
heiress declined to look upon the matter in any 
such light, or in anywise acknowledge tha^t it 
was incumbent upon her to carry out what 
might, after all, have been but a passing whim, 
and not a settled intention, of her late father. 

Mr. Woodward fully agreed with his wife iiqi 
her view of the matter ; and as the law was 
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entirely on their side, poor Augusta's legacy^ 
or settlement, fell to the ground. 

There was another provision of the will, 
however, which Charles felt it to be his duty to 
fulfil — ^namely, to add the name of Middleton 
to his own ; and this he did in due course, and 
will be thus designated, for the future, Wood- 
ward-Middleton, in these pages and elsewhere. 

For my part, I remained in London until 
after the funeral, by my host's special request. 
^^ The obsequies of the deceased baronet," as 
Lady Georgina would have said, were per- 
formed on a scale of moumftd magnificence, 
that aflfbrded no small degree of satisfaction to 
some of the survivors — ^the imdertakers and 
their men, for instance, if to no one else. 

All the ex-colonists of any note in London 
attended, as did also many Members of Parlia- 
ment ; and the Chief Secretary, I mean the 
Premier, sent his carriage to join the funeral 
cortege. A deputation of the tenantry jfrom 
Ultima Thule also assisted, headed by the 
agent; and all but innumerable visits of con- 
dolence were paid during the next few days by 
highly-distinguished personages, whose names 
it would be invidious to mention. 

^^ It is a confounded pity that I cannot get 
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into Parliament ! " was the remark addressed 
to me on the day following the funeral by the 
late baronet's son-in-law. " That fellow 
Twaddell will be certain to get returned now, 
and re-impose the thraldom of Orange Toryism 
on the borough. I wish to goodness you 
would stand." 

" I ! Nonsense ! What should I do in 
Parliament ? " 

^^ Keep Twaddell out for one thing, and vote 
for the Government." 

^^ Thank you," I replied, ^^I have no such 
intention, and could not afford it if I had." 

^^ The ways and means shall not be wanting, 
if that is all. You could have some London 
appointment, too, that would more than com- 
pensate you for giving up your berth at Dum- 
femaghalee." 

But the notion was too absurd to be contem- 
plated, even for a moment ; and Charles, if he 
^ver seriously entertained it, soon changed his 
mind, for he did not again revert to the sub- 
ject, though often expressing his regret that 
his own profession precluded him from taking 
his seat in Parliament. 

" I have an idea of sounding the Premier," 
he said to me, one day, " about reviving the 
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baronetcy. I was speaking to him last evenings 
and he was deucedly civil ; said it was a great 
pity poor Sir John was cut off so suddenly, at 
such a critical juncture in public affairs, too ; 
and regretted that I could not take his place in 
the House." 

" Why didn't you tell him there was another 
House in which you could sit, and do good 
service to the Government ? " 

^' A bishop ? No, thanks. I Ve washed my 
hands of the Church for good." 

'^ I hope so. But I don't meah that — as a 
peer of the realm. Baron Middleton of Ard- 
more would be a very pretty and appropriate 
title." 

^^By Jove !" exclaimed the reverend Charles, 
^^you are a perfect brick, old fellow! That 
notion of yours is worth a thousand pounds ! 
and if the Premier will only carry it out for 
me, you shall have them, by jingo ! '' 

I never did. I presume he . forgot all about 
it, and I never cared to remind him; eaten 
bread is soon forgotten. 

The Woodward-Middletons returned to Ire- 
land the week after the funeral, and I accom- 
panied them, having remained in London at 
their request. 
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There is no place like home, after all ; and I 
was but too well pleased t6 exchange the 
oppressive grandeur of Cromwell Road for the 
coziness of St. Mary's, as my house was called. 

The weather, too, had set in fine; and I 
never felt more kindly disposed towards Dum- 
femaghalee than I did on my return from 
London. 

Notwithstanding their position in the county, 
the Woodward-Middletons, after the first feel- 
ing of curiosity had subsided, were not much 
visited, and no intimacy sprang up between 
them and the neighbouring families ; so that I 
rather wondered at their prolonging their stay 
at Ardmore. 

I fancied, however, they.found living cheaper 
there than in the metropolis; for ways and 
means, notwithstanding their wealth, were not 
at all overlooked by the newly-married pair, 
who maintained but a very moderate establish- 
ment in the country ; and, greatly to the agent's 
disgust, after having discharged Mackey, the 
gardener, had the parterres turned into a 
kitchen-garden, the produce of which was re- 
gularly sent to the markets in Pennyletter or 
Banntown. 

In the mean time, as the post-mistress averred, 
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numerous letters were constantly passing be- 
tween the castle and London, those from the 
metropolis having all the appearance of being 
official documents — ^though where Miss Agnew 
• had had the opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted, even with the outward semblance of 
such papers, I am sure I cannot imagine ; and 
the seals were of too elaborate a description to 
permit of their being lightly tampered with. 

Thus prepared, the community at large was 
not surprised to learn, after the lapse of three 
months or so, that some event of more than 
common importance was impending, which 
necessitated the return of the ex-rector and his 
wife to England. 

It was generally known that an heir to the 
property might be expected to arrive, some- 
where about the end of July or the beginning 
of August ; but it was also popularly believed 
that this was not the sole reason for iheir 
leaving Ardmore. 

The public, however, was not aware of the, 
to me, important fact that Mrs. Woodward- 
Middleton had engaged my services for the 
forthcoming event; and, for the sake of my 
family, I had given a ready assent to her pro- 
posal; considering that, under Providence, it 
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might be the means of introducing me to a 
new sphere of usefulness and remunerative 
employment. 

They left the castle in the middle of June, 
and the following week brought us the startling 
intelligence that the Reverend Charles Wood- 
ward-Middleton had been raised to the Peerage, 
by the title of Baron Middleton of Ardmore ! 

Although most people were surprised, it was 
no more than I had expected ; for he had enthu- 
siastically supported the policy of the party in 
power, as the late baronet had also done ; and 
had, moreover, been instrumental in securing a 
member for the borough of Dumfernaghalee 
like-minded with himself. 

It was surely wonderful ! Charles Woodward, 
the son of a poor country parson, the ex-gold- 
digger, sawyer, and what not, then medical 
student, and afterwards curate and rector of an 
obscure Irish parish, was a peer of the realm, 
and possessor, in right of his wife, of some 
thirty-five thousand a year; for since it had 
passed into the hands of the late Sir John, the 
property had largely increased, and was still 
further improving. 

It was surely wonderful, for of all things he 
appeared perfectly happy and contented ; and, 
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in a short time might expect an heir to his 
own new title arid his wife's old estates : it wa» 
surely wonderfiil ! 

Yes, wonderfiil! and calculated to raise 
serious doubts in the beholder's mind as to 
the wisdom or impartiality of the Power that 
governs the Universe, if not of the very exist- 
ence of any such Being, or of any other ruler 
save blind chance. 

But, as I have already intimated, the answer 
was not to be much longer deferred, so that 
m^n might see and know that "verily there is 
a God that judgeth the earth." 

It was hard, no doubt — hard upon him, hard 
upon her, but especially so upon the babe im- 
bom; but when have the fathers eaten sour 
grapes and their children's teeth not been set 
on edge ? 
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CHAPTER X. 



FATHER o'rAFFERTY. 



Time soon slips away, and high days and 
holidays, not to mention holy days, come 
round again with wonderful rapidity. 

It did not seem such a very long time since 
Charles Woodward, the new curate then, had 
preached that great Orange sermon which had 
so mightily aroused the indignation of the 
parish priest that was to be. Yet how many 
strange events had in the interval come to pass I 

With many of these incidents the reader is 
already folly acquainted, and I need not revert 
to them again ; but one strange fact must once 
more be noticed, namely, the animosity, daily 
increasing in bitterness, which had sprung up 
between the Protestant and Catholic sections 
of our community. 

Yes, it was too true ; the very measures^ 
which any one might naturally have supposed 
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would have established perfect harmony be- 
tween them had exactly the opposite effect. 

But is it not always so, look where you 
will? 

The Irish Celt, and almost ipso facto Ro- 
manist, is an unexceptionable servant ; relieve, 
ever so little, his bearing-rein, and nothing 
will satisfy him but the mastership. 

He was perfectly contented while engaged 
in the humble avocations of hewing wood and 
drawing water, which he did excellently well, 
and seemed rather to enjoy his subordinate 
position than otherwise — judging, that is, by 
his ready laugh and readier repartee ; but the 
moment his shoulders were ever so slightly 
freed from the burden, and his hands from the 
making of the pots, that instant be began to 
complain that he was ill used, and to aim at 
being the discontented lord in the house where 
he had so long been the satisfied and merry 
thrall. 

A true picture, the above, of the state of 
affairs in Dumfernaghalee, where, under the 
iron rule of former generations of Middletons, 
the Catholic inhabitants had been good tenants, 
and peaceable, peace-loving subjects, living 
in harmony and good-fellowship with their 
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Saxon and Protestant nelglibours ; but as soon 
as Sir Stewart, and especially Sir Jolin, took 
ill-timed pity on what they chose to consider 
the lowly and depressed condition of the Ro- 
manist element, and strove to place it on an 
equality with the rest of the population, an 
entire change in the aspect of aflFairs took 
place in the district, and more, apparently, 
for the worse than the better. But, as Burns^ 
says, '' The best laid schemes o' mice an' 
men gang aft agley;" and we are told what 
place is paved with " good intentions." 

Yes, the moment the late baronets began to 
grant concessions, that instant the scattered 
Romanists began to perceive, or to imagine, 
that they had been hardly dealt with, and to 
bum for revenge ; and the feeling of dissatis- 
faction thus generated was certainly intensified 
by Woodward's injudicious preaching, and was 
sedulously fostered by the priest, whom that 
sermon had almost driven frantic with envy 
and impotent rage. 

Impotent? Ah, no! he had power, the 
power of a superior mind over common intel- 
lects, and he used it, used it relentlessly, 
devilishly, and with consummate skill, to ruin 
his antagonist or rival ; but for a long time 
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it appeared doubtful which of them held the 
winning card. 

Yes, July had once more come round, and 
with it the annual perturbance of men's minds 
that followed, or I might say preceded, the 
Orange celebrations. 

It will be said that the oflfender had, pro- 
bably with design, withdrawn himself from 
the scene of his doubtful exploit, and that a 
peacemaker reigned in his stead, who dis- 
couraged all such perpetuations of sectarian 
animosity; but what of that ? The wound had 
been inflicted, and the scar, at least, remained, 
and rankled none the less, especially in the 
bosom of the priest, who was gloating, in 
secret, over the discomfiture he had prepared 
for his absent rival, and the fiill accomplish- 
ment of his own diabolical revenge. 

But for Father O'Rafferty also the future 
held retribution in store, and, in my opinion, 
by no means too great for his oflfence. 

Yes, July had come round again, and the 
First had even passed off almost without com- 
ment, and entirely without disturbance. 

The Orangemen, of course, had held their 
customary gathering, and had joined, much 
to their own contentment, in their annual 
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procession, with drums and fifes, and flaunting 
banners conunemorate of the day; but the 
CathoKcs, who had vastly increased in numbers 
since my first acquaintance with the district, 
owing to the establishment of several factories 
in the town, had kept within doors, and had 
taken no notice of the proceedings, which, I 
must say, were conducted in as orderly and 
inoffensive a manner as was compatible with 
the nature of things. 

And well they might keep quiet, those down- 
looking Papist men, for they knew, they must 
have known, what was preparing in the way 
of retaliation, or shall I say revenge ? 

A deputation of the leading Orangemen of 
the district had waited upon the curate, Mr. 
La Touche — ^the rector, as usual, being absent 
in Dublin or elsewhere — ^to request that he 
would hold a commemoration service in the 
parish church on the Twelfth ; but he had re- 
fused, not peremptorily or ungraciously, but 
decidedly, though not without an attempt to 
convince the delegates of their error in attempt- 
ing to perpetuate religious feuds. 

"But, your reverence, are we to allow 
Papishes to trample on us at their will ? "^ 
" No," replied Mr. La Touche, ''I did not 
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say that, though you remember, I am sure, 
Mr. M'Comiachy, who it was that said, * If a 
man smite you on the one cheek, turn, to him 
the other also.' '' 

The deputationist was embarrassed, but not 
convinced, and tried another line of argument. 
"That's right enough, your reverence; but 
sure there is no harm in the boys divarting 
themselves with the drums on a fine summer 
day?" 

"None at all," replied the curate, "and I 
am always pleased to hear them, particidarly 
when Andy Ferguson leads the band ; but it 
is the intention that vexes our Roman Catholic 
Mends ; they know you do it to celebrate the 
triumph of your ancestors over theirs, and it 
galls and irritates them." 

"But, your reverence, sure they were 
sanguinary Papishes " — ^the delegate made use 
of another adjective, however, and was, very 
properly, severely rebuked by the clergyman, 
who then tried the argument um ad Iwminem on 
the deputation, with but little effect. 

"Suppose," he said, "that the issue of the 
battle had been different, and that James, in- 
stead of William, had triumphed at the Boyne, 
how would you men like the Roman Catholics 
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to celebrate their victory and erow over your 
defeat, long after both parties engaged in the 
contest had been dead and buried ? " 

" Faith, your reverence,'' replied the spokes- 
man, " in that case, I 'm tliinking, we wouldn't 
be here at all to know what they were doing ; 
and so, in reason, it would be impossible to say 
what we might think about it." 

The curate smiled, and shook his head. 
"No matter, gentlemen, I have placed the 
matter before you in all its bearings, as 
clearly as I could; I have appealed to your 
charitable and Christian feelings, and I will 
have nothing to do with setting one part of 
my parishioners against another ; neither will 
I countenance the desecration of God's house 
by perverting it to the devil's purposes. You 
have my answer ; I shall not allow you to meet 
in the church on Friday." 

" Very well, your reverence ; of course your 
reverence is the master, when the rector is 
away; but perhaps you may be sorry yet you 
didn't do as we asked you." 

" Do you mean to threaten me, Mr. M^Con- 

nachy ? " 

"JMe, your reverence ! Ah! it's too great a 

respect I have for you, sir ; but what I mane 

VOL. III. ^ 
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is, if there should be a kick-up through the 
boys having to go elsewhere, I'm thinking 
you won't be altogether blameless in the 
matter." 

'^ Pardon me, I have done my duty. I have 
reasoned with you, I have entreated you to 
give over your intention of celebrating a battle 
that ought long since to have been forgotten ; 
and though you profess esteem and respect for 
me, you persist in rejecting my advice, and 
refusing my request.'' 

" In anything else, your reverence, only say 
the word and you'll see whether we won't 
obey you ; but don't ask us to give up what 's 
our joy and pride, and has been the glory of 
our fathers for hundreds and himdreds of 
years." 

^' Very well," replied the curate, "my con- 
science is clear in the matter ; I have done my 
duty. I, who am the direct descendant of some 
who laid down their lives for the truth, have 
advised you to relinquish your intention, and 
you will not ; if, therefore, harm should come 
of your celebrations on Friday, the fault will 
be yours. I have nothing more to say." 

"Well, good morning, anyhow, your reve- 
rence ; and only we know there 's nothing of 
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iHe Papish about you, we might justly think 
there was." 

The deputation thereupon withdrew, and a 
consultation among the leaders afterwards took 
place in the Orange Hall — a building originally 
erected to serve the purpose of a bam, in the 
backyard of one of the houses in the town, 
but which was usually empty during the 
summer, and devoted to the use of the order. 

It was unanimously resolved at the meeting, 
that as their own parish church was to be 
closed against them, the Orange Lodges should 
march into Pennyletter, and attend the service 
to be celebrated there by the rector of that 
parish, who had held high office among, and 
was an enthusiastic admirer and supporter of, 
the brethren. 

The celebrations of the First having passed 
off quite quietly, it was not anticipated, by our 
usually astute and far-seeing sergeant of police, 
'that there would be any disturbance on the 
Twelfth, especially as the church was to be 
closed, and had not even the wonted Orange 
flag upon its spire ; and he, therefore, declined 
the offer of a reinforcement from Banntown for 
the day. 

Yes, the anniversary came round at last, and 
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the sun rose warm and ruddy-tinted in a cloud- 
less sky.; the trees and hedges, as well as the 
various crops, yet retained their freshness ; 
the larks carolled merrily in mid-air, the wood- 
pigeons coo'd their plaintive notes in the plan- 
tations that surrounded the castle, where also 
the cattle sought a refuge from the unwonted 
heat; and all nature seemed buried in pro- 
foundest security and peace. 

Soon, however, the uncertain sound of dis- 
tant drums was heard, growing louder and 
more distinguishable as the bearers and per- 
formers neared the town, where the pattering 
of many feet had become sufficiently audible, 
as the various lodges of the district mustered in 
full force ; all business was suspended as a matter 
of course, and pleasure was the order of the day. 

The window-blinds of the house occupied 
close to the chapel by Father O'Raflferty were 
di-awn down, but the reverend gentleman was 
known to be not an early riser, so that little 
notice was taken of that ominous circumstance 
at the time. 

The Roman Catholics stood, many of them^ 
at their doors and windows, and gazed upon 
the scene without betraying the least symptom 
of annoyance or irritation. 
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The police-sergeant was busily occupied in 
taking private notes, without the slightest 
inkling of the tragedy that was so soon to 
follow. 

As I have said, the day was beautifully fine, 
and every one w*as, or appeared to be, in the 
best of spirits; and after performing a half- 
defiant, half-complimentary serenade before the 
curate's house, the whole party — numbering 
some two hundred men and lads — set out in 
orderly procession for Pennyletter. 

As I did not accompany them, not having, 
in point of fact, much sympathy with the ob- 
'ject of the celebration, or rather, having lost 
what I might have once fancied I had, I shall 
have to relate what follows from hearsay, and 
not, contrary to my usual practice, from per- 
sonal observation. 

Pennyletter contains a good many Roman 
Catholic inhabitants, and the police had taken 
every precaution to render a collision between 
the opposing factions impossible ; and, appa- 
rently, with entire success, for the principal 
streets of the town were traversed by the 
Orangemen, before rendezvousing in the church- 
yard, without provoking even comment from 
the other side. 
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Morning service was performed in the parish 
church by the rector of Pennyletter and his 
curates, and at its conclusion a stirring sermon 
was preached by the former gentleman, having 
for its object to put his hearers upon their 
guard against the " Scarlet Woman of Babylon'^ 
• and her adherents. If he did not preach with 
the eloquence of Charles Woodward, Mr. 
M^Neece made up in invective for what he 
lacked in rhetorical effect, and perhaps for that 
very reason made a deep impression on his 
congregation, the members whereof, at the con- 
clusion of the harangue, adjourned to the neigh- 
bouring publics to drink his reverence's health, 
before returning to their homes. 

The Dumfemaghalee and Moighrath parties, 
of course, marched in company; and about half- 
past four o'clock, after a general muster in the 
market-place, took leave of their Mends, and, 
with three cheers for the Queen and nine 
times nine groans for the Pope, set out on 
' their homeward journey, in a boisterous and 
excitable state of mind as to the generality^ 
whilst not a few were pretty well intoxicated. 

The other party, however, made no sign, 
in fact, they held themselves entirely aloof, and 
not the slightest disturbance took place 
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although a good deal of offensiye language 
was indulged in by their opponents. 

The authorities, therefore, and all who depre- 
cated such celebrations, were congratulating 
themselves upon the peaceable issue of the 
day's pro(3eedings, but, as the sequel showed, 
a trifle too soon, for there were yet some hours 
to sunset, in which much mischief might be 
done ; but we are all of us apt to be very wise 
after the event, and to predict what must have 
happened — after it has taken place. 

Most of the Orangemen, as I have said, were 
excited, and not a few rather more than that, 
so that the procession, on its return, was far 
from observing the order which had been 
strictly * enforced and scrupulously adhered to 
in the morning. 

About 4;wo miles out of Dumfernaghalee, on 
the Pennyletter side, is a steep hill, part of 
which has been quarried away, but the work- 
ings were then in disuse, and not visible from, 
although quite close to, the road ; and here a 
large body of Romanists, from our own and 
surrounding districts, had collected, under the 
covert leadership of Father O'Rafferty, pre- 
sumably with no worse intention than that of 
giving the Orangemen a fright. 
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Be that as it may, howeyer, there is no doubt 
as to which side began the firay. That point 
was clearly proYed before the commission sent 
down to inquire into the matter. The first 
blood was dr^wn by the Romanists, and the 
first weapons used by them were stones, which 
had been gathered into convenient heaps, and 
were liberally hurled at the imsuspecting and 
altogether unprepared Orange " boys." 

Taken by surprise, as they were, it is not to 
be wondered at that the Protestants were 
thrown into confusion by the first assault of 
their adversaries; but they presently rallied, 
and soon turned the tables on the Romist 
party, whom they charged with such vigour as 
to drive them back into the quarry, where a 
hand-to-hand encounter ensued between the 
opposing factions, in which many hard blows 
were inflicted on either side. 

Then it was that Father O'Rafferty, who, as 
I conjecture, had not calculated upon being 
seen by the Protestants, made his appearance 
on the scene as the leader and champion of his 
party, and with a huge blackthorn, which he 
habitually carried, laid about him with no 
feeble hand, and urged his flock, in a loud 
voice, to renewed efforts. 
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It has been said that a plucky general does 
more towards winning a battle than all his 
host. And in this case the adage certainly 
seemed to carry truth ; for no sooner had the 
demoralized Catholics heard the voice and wit- 
nessed the prowess of their leader, than they 
rallied, and drove their antagonists back again 
on to the road. 

Then — ^it was never ascertained to a certainty 
which side was the guilty one in this respect — 
a shot was fired, but, happily, without eflfect ; 
and at the same instant the priest rushed 
forward and put his foot through one of the 
drums, at the same time dealing its bearer a 
violent blow on the head with his formidable 
blackthorn. 

This was an insult that could not be borne. 
To be themselves battered with stones, to have 
their heads cracked, even to be shot at, was to 
the Orangemen as nothing compared to this 
almost sacrilegious outrage on one of the most 
important symbols of their faith. To smash 
their beloved drum was to wound the whole 
Order in their most tender point : it was an 
outrage utterly unendurable, and, in their 
opinion, justifying the terrible tragedy that 
followed. 
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The guilty man was not known for a long- 
time : and when it b^:an to be saspected who 
had done the deed, he was &r beyond the 
reach of the law. And I trust I may he 
excused for saying that it was better so — 
hanging one man would never bring another 
back to life ; and he, the priest, met with a not 
altogether unmerited fsA/e^ for he had no 
business to be there, hidden in the quarry, on 
that unhappy July day. 

But, to resume. Father O'Kafferty pnt his 
foot through one of the drums, and knocked its 
bearer down with his club ; a cry arose that 
the man was killed, and some one, probably 
without reflecting on what he was about to do, 
plucked a pistol from his breast, and firing, he 
said at random, shot the priest through the 
heart. 

An indescribable panic immediately seized 
upon the whole of the combatants, who fled, as 
with one accord, in every direction, leaving 
tlie unfortunate father to welter in his blood 
where he fell. 

It so chanced that I had that day been to 
visit a patient at no great distance from the 
scene of the murderous aflfray, and was return- 
ing home, accompanied by the woman's. 
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husband, to take back her medicine, when 
we heard the noise and shouting, and imagined 
the boys were having, as they often did, a 
^' sham fight " among themselves. 

On turning the comer of the road, however, 
that led into the quarry, we were surprised to 
see no one, and horrified, a little further on, 
by finding a lifeless body lying in the middle 
of the way, which body, on examination, 
turned out to be that of the priest — the ex- 
ambassador from Rome, and my former fellow- 
traveller. 

He was dead. 

I was about to move him to one side of the 
road, and called upon my companion to assist 
me ; but he was so frightened, and begged me 
so hard not to touch the corpse, that I rather 
unwillingly left it where it had evidently 
fallen, and hurried on with the farmer to give 
information of the sad occurrence to the police. 

The sergeant at once called out his men, and, 
requesting us to accompany him, proceeded 
without loss of time to Quarry Hill. 

Some one had undoubtedly visited the place 
since the farmer and I had been there, for the 
priest's body had been turned over on to its 
face, whereas we had found it lying on its back, 
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and I am quite confident it could not have 
turned itself, for the man was stone dead when 
I first discovered him. 

On this iK)int, however, there arose much 
diversity of opinion in our community, in 
consequence whereof I came in for a good 
deal of immerited blame and abuse, which 
ultimately decided me upon quitting the 
district. 

For my own part, I have no doubt whatever 
on the point — somebody turned the body ; but 
the mystery was never cleared up any further. 

An inquest was held with as little delay as 
possible, when numerous witnesses were ex- 
amined, with the usual result of contradictory 
evidence, the proceedings terminating with a 
verdict of wilful murder against some person 
or persons unknown. 

A large reward was oflfered for the appre- 
hension of the guilty party, who, as I have 
said, was never certainly known — suspected 
he was by a good many, but nothing whatever 
could be proved against him. 

I learned, subsequently, who it was that 
fired the fatal shot, and helped him out of the 
country, thereby, I suppose, rendering myself 
an accomplice after the fact. But what matter? 
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Poor Isaac was as mild and harmless a fellow 
as ever broke bread, the whole affair was a 
lamentable accident, and hanging the lad would 
not restore the priest to life ; so, when he told 
me, I let him go. If we all were to get om' 
deserts, what a different place the world 
would be ! 

That day's events, however, led to Parlia- 
mentary intervention, in the shape of the 
Party Processions Act, than which none ever 
caused more heart-burning, more ill feeling, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness in the 
North. 

It was also fraught with other important 
results, to which I need not here refer, as they 
are in nowise connected with this history. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE CROWN OP PEOSPERITY. 

PoR some time past I had experienced a feeKng 
of weariness and general dissatisfaction with 
my lot. Dumfemaghalee had not come up to 
my expectations. I was disappointed, in fact, 
and had for some time imagined that I was 
possessed with an irresistible longing to visit 
once more my native land ; but it was not so. 

Beyond my bare salary, and certain emolu- 
ments arising from duties performed, or sup- 
posed to be performed, at the castle, I had not 
succeeded in shaking down much fruit from 
the flourishing tree of pecuniary success ; and I 
am afraid I regarded with somewhat of a 
jealous eye the achievements of Dr. Watson of 
Pennyletter in that respect, forgetting that he 
was a man of thirty years' standing in the 
county, whereas I was but as a thing of yester- 
day; so that, apart from the unpleasantness 
arising out of the O'Rafferty aflPair, I do not 
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think I could have remained much longer in 
Ultima Thule; as it was, my exodus had 
become a matter of necessity. 

Lady Middleton, it will be remembered, had 
selected me to preside at the advent of the 
expected heir, which I, naturally, looked 
forward to with a good deal of impatience as 
the signal of my emancipation ; but it was not 
to be. 

On the thirteenth of July I received a tele- 
^am from Lord Middleton, summoning me 
instantly to Cromwell Road. I never felt so 
provoked in my life. 

I was bound to give evidence at the inquest, 
omder I know not what pains and penalties, 
and the coroner absolutely refused either to 
take my evidence beforehand, or to permit me 
to leave the town. 

I believe in so doing he exceeded his powers, 
l)ut I am not sure ; at any rate, I was obliged 
to remain, waiting idly until some time after 
the great event had, happily, taken place. I 
say happily, as regarded all the parties imme- 
diately concerned; but for me, most dis- 
astrously, from a worldly point of view. 

It was especially aggravating, for, inde- 
pendent of the pecuniary loss I had sustained, 
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I had missed tlie opportunity of an introduction 
to a high-class practice, which would have 
followed. 

Surely I was born to be unfortunate. Why 
had I left Gilliland's farm at the time I did ? 
Why was I the first to discover the dead body ? 
And why, especially, did I not carry out my 
original intention of then removing it from the 
middle to the side of the road ? Why, indeed I 
But who can control his destiny? 

The coroner abused me shamefully ; took^ 
in fact, every advantage his position gave him 
to insult and injure me. He had not forgotten^ 
it seemed, Mr. Dunlop's well-meant attempt 
to have the district divided, and myself ap- 
l)ointed to the half of which it was desired by 
my supporters to deprive him. 

He said that I had left the imfortunate man 
to perish by the road-side, when a little 
common attention on my part might have 
saved, or, at all events, prolonged his life. 

In vain I protested that the man was dead, 
stone dead, when I found him. 

^' How, then, had he turned round ? " asked 
the coroner, launching out into a violent 
diatribe against *' religious intolerance and 
bigotry." 
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I repKed that some one must have turned 
the corpse after I had left the spot. 

"Was it likely," the coroner demanded, in 
scomftil accents, ^ ^ was it likely such a person 
would not come forward ?" 

I thought it was not only likely, but certain 
that he would not. But the coroner insisted 
upon the contrary being the case, and persisted 
in throwing the blame of the priest's death 
upon me ; so that two of the jurymen, who 
were Catholics, were, I was told, for bringing 
me in guilty of manslaughter, but were over- 
ruled by the other ten, though not without 
considerable difficulty. 

In vain Mr. Gilliland, a highly-respectable 
Quaker farmer, corroborated my evidence ; the 
coroner would scarcely listen to a word he said, 
and announced his intention of communicating 
with the Poor Law Commissioners; which 
august body, I have not the slightest doubt, 
would have gladly carried out his suggestion, 
could they have found any legal grounds for 
dismissing me. 

As it was, however, they harassed and ob- 
structed me as much as they possibly could in 
the discharge of my duties, that I was at last 
compelled, in self-defence, to hand in my resig- 

VOL. III. Q 
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nation to the Committee, by whom it was very 
reluctantly accepted. But I must not anti- 
cipate. 

I was prevented, as I have already said, 
from presiding at the nativity of the heir to 
the Middleton title and estates ; but, notwith- 
standing the disappointment experienced by 
her ladyship, everything proceeded in the 
most satisfactory manner ; and his lordship 
wrote me word, on the fifteenth day of July, 
that at last the crown had been placed upon 
the head of his prosperity, and that he had 
nothing more to wish for in the world. 

Mr. Dobbie was also duly acquainted with 
the fact of the illustrious stranger's arrival, and 
great preparations were accordingly made for a 
due celebration of the auspicious event, when 
a startling occurrence took place, which com- 
pletely changed the aspect of affairs, as regards 
many of the persons mentioned in the fore^ 
going pages. 
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CHAPTER XII, 



A RED LINE. 



The six weeks' inquiry into the death of the 
priest O'Rafferty had, at length, been brought 
to a close, and the Committee had advertised, 
as de rigueur they were bound to do, for my 
successor, when I received a message, or red 
line, marked urgent, desiring my attendance 
in one of the outlying townlands of the district, 
between Moighrath and Pennyletter. 

The ticket was signed by one of the Com- 
mittee-men, a farmer named Henry Green, 
who never, under any circumstances, troubled 
me with ^^ lines " unless there was something 
very particular the matter ; in this case, how- 
ever, in addition to crossing the ticket, to 
denote extreme urgency, he had written on 
the reverse side a few lines imploring me to make 
all possible haste, and not to lose a minute. 

^' I wonder what can be the matter?" queried 
my wife, with very pardonable curiosity. 
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^^ Some of the men hare been canght in hi^ 
new machinery, you may depend, my dear," 
I replied, as I caught up my traTeDing case of 
mirgical instruments, in order to be prepared 
for any emergency. 

" I wonder he hasn't filled in the man'& 
name," again remarked my wife. 

" I suppose he hadn't time,'' I repKed. 

The messenger, a stolid, heavy clodhopper, 
who came for me, knew nothing ; he had been 
told to gallop for the bare life, and had done 
so ; his horse was in a foam, and it would be 
subject-matter for congratulation, I thought, if 
the animal did not prove to be irretrievably 
spoiled. 

In less than ten minutes after receipt of the 
message I was on my way towards the scene 
of the accident which I supposed had taken 
place, and to which I had been so urgently 
summoned. 

The distance I had to travel was ftdly seven 
miles, and the road execrable in many places^ 
so that I had chosen to ride, rather than drive, 
as being also the more expeditious method of 
getting over the ground. 

As I drew near to the Quarry Hill, the scene 
of the late calamitous aflfray during which the 
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priest O'Rafferty lost his life, I met Mr. St. 
Clair, and stopped to speak to him for a 
moment. ^'Are you going to Ballynahinch, 
doctor ? " 

" I am," I replied ; " do you know what has 
happened there ? " 

For answer the vicar held up his hands and 
shook his head, in the most doleful manner 
imaginable. 

^' Is it a very serious case ? " I asked. 

'^ Very,'^ he replied ; '^ worse than any one 
could have imagined, I am afraid. I have not 
seen her myself, but I met Green, who told 
me." 

" Dear me ! " I exclaimed, as I put spurs to 
my horse. ^^ Good-bye, Mr. St.. Clair, I must 
hurry on." 

About a quarter of a mile from the house of 
the farmer who had sent me the message, I fell 
in with the worthy agriculturist himself, who 
straightway stopped me, and, with uplifted 
hands, exclaimed, — '' Eh, doctor, but this is 
^awfiil work ! " 

^' What is ?" I asked ; " nothing wrong with 
your good lady, I hope ? " 

^^No, man, no," replied the farmer, forgetting 
his habitual politeness in his excitement ; "but 
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go on and see for yourself; she's in my honae, 
worse luck ! Go on, doctor, and see for your- 
self." 

" It is a woman, then ?" 

" Dear Lord, save us ! " exclaimed the £Eurmer, 
in tones of extreme irritation, " as if it could 
be anything else ? A woman, and a priest ! 
sure they're at the bottom of every trouble 
and mischief in the world ! " 

" You may as well tell me at once what the 
matter is," I said, my curiosity excited to the 
uttermost. 

" No, I can't tell you," replied the farmer ^ 
" you must just go and judge for yourself. 
Maybe it 's a mistake after all." 

"Is the woman, or priest, or whatever it 
is, dead?" I inquired; "and how did it 
happen ? " 

"Ah! don't ask me, doctor; how should I 
know? Sure I haven't seen her myself; so you 
go and make sure, there 's a good gentleman^ 

go." 

Thus adjured, I hastened on towards the 

house, and a few minutes brought me up to the 

farmyard gate. 

Seeing no one about, I was on the point of 

dismounting to undo the fastening, when Mrs. 
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Green made her appearance at the front door 
of the house, wringing her hands. 

On perceiving me the good lady hurried 
across the intervening space, and let me in, 
exclaiming, as she unfastened the gate, — ^' Oh ! 
doctor/ but I 'm glad you 're come ; she hasn't 
spoke a word since, maybe she will to you." 

^' Is she much hurt, and how did it happen?" 
I asked, as I dismounted. 

" She 's not hurt that I know of," replied the 
farmer's wife, '' unless it be in her head, poor 
soul." 

^ ' Ah ! Could you call some one, Mrs. Green, to 
mind my animal, while I go in and see what 
can be done ? " 

^^ To be sure, doctor. Joe, Tom, Bill, Harry, 
some of you, come here and take Doctor 
Cochrane's horse to the stable. Law, doctor, 
I 'm so flurried this morning, you might knock 
me down with a feather, so you might." 

Now, good Mrs. Green was a particularly 
stout lady, and I could not forbear smiling as 
I remarked that it would require no very small 
one to accomplish the feat in question ; but the 
worthy dame took no notice of my witticism, 
but led the way into the house, and ushered 
me into the best parlour. 
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Farmer Green's house was a large red-brick 
building, erected in instalments, as occasion 
required, a room or a closet at the time, with- 
out any regard to symmetry, or, indeed, to the 
convenience of the residence as a whole. Its 
general shape was quadrangular, three sides 
overlooking the farmyard, while the fourth 
abutted on a garden, in which cabbages and 
roses, lettuces and orange -lilies, were indif- 
ferently intermixed; while two overgrown 
laurel bushes more than half blocked up the 
windows of the parlour, an apartment which was 
usually kept in a state of semi-darkness, in order 
to save the bright colours of the carpet and cur- 
tains from fading in a too strong light — a rather 
improbable contingency in Dumfemaghalee. 

As the windows of this state-room were never 
opened, and the door but seldom, a musty, 
vault-like odour pervaded its atmosphere, and 
caused the new-comer , to shiver in spite of 
himself; nor did it wear a more cheerful aspect 
on the present than on ordinary occasions, but 
rather the contrary, for the blinds were all 
drawn down, and the shutters partially closed ; 
so that upon entering, as I did, from the bright 
autumn sunshine, I could not for some minutes 
discern any object in the room. 
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At last I became aware, more from the 
lixirried breathing than from anything I could 
see, that some person was standing in the 
ftirthest comer of the apartment, opposite the 
door; and at the same instant a strangely 
familiar voice exclaimed, — "Ah, doctor, it's 
little I ever thought to see your face again." 

" Good gracious ! " I cried in astonishment, 
^^why if it isn't Margery M^ Anvil come back 
^gain ! When in the world did you return ? " 

" Sure, I never went away at all," replied 
the woman ; " but there 's more than me come 
back as well, doctor." 

"Gracious Providence!" I exclaimed, as a 
horrible thought occurred to me that the dead 
had come back to life. 

"Ay, a'nt it dreadful, doctor," cried Mrs. 
Green from behind me, wringing her hands as 
she spoke; "a'nt it dreadful to think of. 
Whatever will her ladyship do ? " 

Ah, just so ! what would she do ! But if my 
.surmise were, unhappily, correct, she was not 
her ladyship at all. "Mrs. Green," I ex- 
claimed, addressing the farmer's wife, "will 
you oblige me by opening one of the windows ? " 

"Oh dear! oh dear!" cried the portly dame, 
^s she proceeded to comply with my request, 
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and admit as much light as the laurels outside 
permitted to enter the room; "oh dear! oh 
dear ! a'nt it a blessing poor dear Sir John a'nt 
alive to know it; for it surely would have 
broke his heart, poor dear old man." 

Margery M^ Anvil was standing, as I have 
said, in the corner of the apartment furthest 
from the door, and behind her sat, or rather 
crouched, another figure, almost unclad, whose 
scanty white hair, hanging in dishevelled locks,^ 
partially concealed a face, which, despite the 
changes effected by time, harsh treatment, 
and mental alienation, I immediately recog- 
nized to be that of Mrs. Woodward, whose 
dead body I had identified in farmer Dunlop's 
turf-shed, had afterwards made a post-mortem 
examination of, and then followed to its lonely 
resting-place in Moighrath churchyard. It was 
astonishing ! inconceivable ! it could not be ! 

Alas, yes! a closer survey convinced me, 
but too thoroughly, that there was no mistake ;. 
it was really Mrs. Woodward I beheld — and 
yet not Mrs. Woodward, but, horrible thought! 
Lady Middleton of Ardmore ! 

And Doctor Middleton's daughter, what of 
her ? Then, as my wife's confidently and often 
repeated suspicions of Jesuitical intrigue re-^ 
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curred to my recollection, I turned to Margery^ 
and, in a peremptory manner, demanded an 
explanation. ^^ What does all this mean ?" 

^^Just what you see," replied t^je woman, 
perfectly unabashed ; ^^ just what you see, Doctor 
Cochrane, and not a ha'porth more." 

" Have you known of that poor creature's 
existence all this while ? " 

'^ Maybe I have, and maybe I haven't," re- 
plied the woman, sulkily, but with firmness ; 
and added, ^^ but what 's that to you ?" 

^^ Nothing to me," I replied, ^^but a great 
deal io others." 

I then turned towards the poor thing who 
was crouching on the floor behind her keeper, 
for such Margery must, I thought, have been, 
to judge from the terrified manner in which she 
watched every motion the woman made, and 
shivered at every word she spoke. ^^Mrs. 
Woodward," I said, quietly, and stooping to- 
wards the poor afflicted creature as I spoke, 
^' do you remember me ?" 

For an instant the lack-lustre eyes were fixed 
on my face, and I fancied I was recognized;: 
but the unfortunate maniac catching, at the 
same time, Margery M^Anvil's angry gaze fixed 
steadily upon her, shuddered, and cowered still 
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further back into her comer, as a dog might do 
when threatened by one whom experience had 
taught could iLse the whip with pitiless effect. 

" Leave.the room, Margery," I said, turning 
to the woman, and speaking in a determined 
manner. 

"I will not, then,'' she replied, defiantly. 
"What would I be after laving it for ?" 

" Because I order you to do so." 

" I '11 take my orders firom your betters, and 
not from you,'' she answered, insolently . 

"Very well." I did not choose to wrangle 
with the surly creature, so I turned to Mrs. 
Green, and asked her if she could send a 
messenger into Dumfemaghalee. 

" To be sure I can," replied the farmers 
wife, "two or three of them, doctor, for that 
matter, if you want them." 

" Thank you, Mrs. Green, one will sujBSce. 
Can you oblige me with a pen and ink and a 
sheet of paper?" 

" Surely, doctor." 

But upon investigation it was found that 
there were no such things in the house. 

"Never mind," I replied, when made ac- 
quainted with this dearth of what I considered 
indispensable requisites, " I have a pencil, and 
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I dare say I can find a scrap of paper some- 
where." 

I accordingly tore a blank leaf out of my 
pocket-book, and wrote a few lines in pencil to 
the police-sergeant, requesting him to come to 
me with as little delay as possible, and to bring 
one of his men with him, and the covered-car 
from the hotel. 

I did not mention what I wanted him for, 
but gave him to understand that the occasion 
was urgent. 

In about two hours after dispatching the 
messenger the sergeant was with me, which, 
considering the nature of the road, was exceed- 
ingly good work, and showed that he was not 
one to shillyshally with the call of duty. 

In the interval I remained in the parlour, 
and placed myself between Margery and her 
victim, for such I concluded poor Mrs. Wood- 
ward to be. 

^^What are you going to do, doctor?" in- 
quired M^Anvil in an insolent tone, after we 
had sat in silence for quite half-an-hour ; but I 
took no notice of her question. 

"I say, what are you going to doj^" she 
presently asked again, though less confidently 
than at first. 
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'' Never you mind," I replied. 

^^ But I do mind ; I don't want to be stopping 
here all day." 

I made no reply, and she continued, ^^ Will 
I get into trouble for this?" 

I took not the least notice, but pretended to 
read an old copy of ]the "Pilgrim's Progress," 
which I had taken up from the table. 

"Because," pursued the women, finding I 
did not answer her, "it's been no doing of 
mine, doctor ; him that 's dead and gone — ^rest 
his sbul — always said he 'd hold me blameless." 

This was an important admission of which I 
took note on a blank leaf at the end of the book 
I was pretending to read, but I said never a 
word. 

"Yes," she continued, "it was all his doing, 
sure enough ; and he said it was for her soul's 
good he did it, the crayter ; and I don't know, 
no more than the dead, what 's happened since 
we went away." 

" How did you come here, to Mr. Green's ?" 
I asked. 

" Sure, she ran away last night while I was 
asleep,, and I 've been trapesing after her, all 
over the fields and bogs, ever since, till she run 
in here, where you see her." 
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'' Do you mean to tell me she has been kept 
:a prisoner ever since the day she disappeared." 

"I dunno nothing about prisons," replied 
rthe woman, doggedly ; ^^ he putt her in a house 
where we was comfortable, and he 'd come and 
ialk to her, and IVe been with her, worse 
luck ! ever since/' 

"Who put her?" 

" Him that 's dead and gone, rest his soul in 
glory," replied the woman, crossing herself as 
she spoke. 

" Do you mean the late father O'Rafferty ?" 

Poor Mrs. Woodward, as I cannot but call 
lier, who had remained in the same crouching 
attitude ever since my arrival, and without 
apparently taking the slightest notice of what 
was said or done around her, was electrified into 
life at hearing the priest's name mentioned, and 
.started to her feet with a loud and piercing 
.scream. 

"Keep him away! keep him away! the 
monster ! the wretch ! the devil ! — ^keep him 
away ! keep him away ! " she shrieked, in 
heart-rending accents. " doctor, doctor 
X3ochrane, keep him away from me ! keep him 
•away, for he'll beat me again — he will, he 
will." And, exhausted by hunger, fatigue, and 
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excitement, the poor creature fell in a swoon 
upon the floor. 

"Is she dead, do you think ?" asked Margery, 
calmly contemplating her victim, without 
making any offer to assist her. 

" Oh ! doctor, is she dead ?" exclaimed good 
Mrs. Green, who had been attracted into the 
parlour by the screams ; "is she dead, poor 
thing ? " 

"No," I replied, after feeling her pulse, and 
I)lacing my hand on the feebly-beating heart ; 
"she is not, poor soul, though I feel almost 
tempted to wish she was." 

"Sure nothing would be aisier," suggested 
Margery, with the malice of a fiend in her tone 
and look. 

" Silence, woman ! " I exclaimed; " how dare 
you ! " and the wretch retired, abashed, to the 
other side of the room ; and, as soon as she 
tliought she was unobserved, tried to open the 
door and escape. 

I had my eye upon her, however, and, hastily 
springing towards her, caught the woman by 
the slioulder, and forced her into a chair. 

" Sit there ! " I exclaimed, " or it will be 
worse for you." 

As soon as I let go my hold she jumped up, 
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and flew at me like a' tiger-cat, and tried to 
scratch my face ; but I kept her at arms' length, 
in spite of her frantic struggles ; and, finding 
her efforts useless, she desisted and sat down, 
and inquired, in whining accents, what I meant 
to do with her. 

^^You shall know all about it, by-and-by,'' 
I replied ; ^^ in the mean time keep still, and it 
will be all the better for you." 

The farmer coming in at that juncture, I 
confided Mrs. Margery to his custody; and, 
assisted by Mrs. Green and her maid, we 
carried poor Mrs. Woodward to a bed-room up- 
stairs, where she was promptly dirested of her 
tattered and mud-bespattered rags, and put 
comfortably to bed. 

^^I'll sit with her, doctor, the poor soul," 
volunteered the farmer's wife ; ^^ and you, 
Mary Jane," turning to her maid, ^^ go directly 
and make her a good cup of tea ; or, doctor, 
would a drop of whiskey do her good ? Green 
has got some prime in the house." 

^^ We might try her with a few drops," I re- 
plied ; '^ it may revive her better than anything 
else." 

Mrs. Green hurried off to fetch the valuable 
and much-abused cordial; and when, upon her 
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return, a small quantity had been poured be- 
tween the maniac's lips, she so far revived as 
to sit up and look vacantly around her. 

The momentary gleam of intelligence, how- 
ever, awaked by the odious name of the priest, 
had departed, nor were all our efforts to arouse 
her of the slightest avail. 

She partook, ravenously, of some tea and 
bread which Mary Jane presently brought her, 
and called for ^^ more." 

When she had satisfied her appetite, she lay 
down quietly, and almost directly fell fast 
asleep, murmuring " Charles, dear Charles," 
over and over again. 

Poor soul ! it was a sad sight to gaze on the 
aged and withered features, the emaciated 
limbs and snow-white hair, and think of all 
that had reduced her to her present melan- 
choly state ; but it was sadder stiQ to reflect 
upon the amoimt of misery her re-appearance 
would inflict upon a truly happy home. 

The police-sergeant, as I have said, joined 
me in a shorter time than I could have sup- 
posed possible ; and with him and farmer Grreen 
I held a brief, but anxious, consultation. 

Mr. Dobbie was absent, unfortunately, on 
his annual holiday in Scotland, and the ser- 
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geant advised that he should be summoned 
home without delay by an urgent telegram — 
Si course to which I agreed. 

^^And the curate?" suggested the farmer, 
^' I think, doctor, he might be told." 

^' Yes," I replied; ^^ and I suppose you told 
Mr. St. Qair. 

" I did," replied the farmer ; ^^he passed when 
I was watching for you." 

^^ I 'm sorry for that, Mr. Green," put in the 
sergeant. '^ His reverence is right enough; 
but he 's sure to tell Lady Georgina, and it 
might as well be posted on the town-pump." 

'^ It must be known sooner or later," I said. 

'^ True for you, doctor," observed the farmer; 
^' that 's what the vicar said, when I told him 
to keep it quiet ; but he wouldn't come in and 
look at her." 

^' Is she likely to live, doctor?" inqxiired the 
sergeant. 

^^Yes," I answered; "her bodily strength 
seems good." 

" Dear ! dear ! " exclaimed the farmer ; " it 's 
a bad job altogether ! " 

"So it is," I replied; "I think we had 
better hear what Mr. Dobbie will say befora 
communicating with his lordship." 
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'' I don't know but what that might be the 
best plan," remarked the sergeant; " but what 's- 
to be done in the mean time ?" 

^' IVIr. Green," I said, ^^ might keep her 
quietly here for the present." 

'' I will that," replied the farmer; " me and 
the missis '11 manage all that part of the busi- 
ness for you, doctor. But what are you 
going to do with that Papish she-devil, Mar- 
gery?" 

^' That's what puzzles me," replied the ser- 
geant. '^ I don't see on what charge we can 
take her up. Mayhap the best thing we can 
do will be to let her cut and run." 

'' You know more about the law than I do, 
sergeant," I replied; '' but it seems to me she 
ought to be detained. Could she not be charged 
with conspiracy, or abduction?" 

^^ No, doctor, no. I'm afraid not. You 
see O'Rafferty is gone to his own place (the 
sergeant was a staunch Orangeman at heart, 
though he durst not give expression to his feel- 
ings openly, for fear of the authorities), and 
what could we prove ? The poor lady upstairs 
a'nt in a position to give evidence against her ; 
and so I think the best thing we can do with 
her will be to run her out of this, and let her 
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gang her ain gate, as Mr. Dobbie would say, to 
the devil, or anywhere she likes." 

" Well, sergeant, I must leave that to you ; 
but I still think it will be best to keep her in 
custody until the agent returns." 

^^ We might do that, too," replied the ser- 
geant, doubtfully ; "we might do that, doctor ; 
but I don't see what we can prove against 
her." 

" It will be known all over the country by 
io-morrow," I said; " and I wish it could have 
been kept out of the papers for to-morrow." 

" No one knows it," replied the farmer, " but 
me and the missis, and you two gentlemen, and 
Mr. St. aair." 

" Don't your servants ?" 

" Not one of them, doctor; they're all new 
hands here , since the poor soul was lost, and 
don't even know Margery M^Anvil." 

" That's right," remarked the sergeant; 
^^ well, then, she must stay with you here for a 
bit, — ^her ladyship, I mean, — and we '11 take the 
other devil up on suspicion, anyhow." 

Her ladyship ! How naturally the sergeant 
fipplied that title to the poor demented creature 
upstairs, and what heart-rending consequences 
must its applicability entail upon the imcon- 
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scions usurper of the dignity! I positiTely 
shrank from the contemplation. 

" Will you two gents come with me ?'' then 
inquired the sergeant. 

"Whereto?" I asked. 

" Upstairs. You know I hayen't seen the 
poor lady yet. I suppose there is no mistake ; 
but I must judge for my self.'' 

'- Just so.'' 

" Faith there's no mistake about it, sergeant," 
replied the farmer; " you may take your oath 
of it, worse luck ! " 

We proceeded, all three of us, to the bed- 
room, and found the patient still sleeping peace- 
fiilly. One glance at her sufficed to assure the 
sergeant of her unmistakable identity. " It 
is her ladyship," he said, beneath his breath, 
" herself, and no mistake, this time." 

" Now, we '11 go down to old Margery," con* 
tinned the chief constable, as he turned to leave 
the room, and followed the farmer to his par- 
lour, or drawing-room, as the apartment I have 
described was indifferently called, and in which 
my ex-housekeeper had been, as we thought, 
securely locked, whilst we had held our consul- 
tation in the kitchen. 

Upon our entering the vault-like smelling 
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chamber, however, we found that the bird had 
flown. Dame Margery had broken a pane of 
glass and eflfected her escape. 

I expressed my annoyance, but the sergeant 
said, ''It's a good riddance of bad rubbish, 
anyway, and will save us a world of trouble 
for nothing." 

What became of the woman afterwards I 
never knew; but, doubtless, she had friends 
among her co-religionists who smuggled her out 
of the country, in which she never afterwards 
was seen. 

Mr. Dobbie was telegraphed for the same 
day, and returned to his post with all possible 
despatch. 

''Eh, mon! but this is awfii' wark!" he 
exclaimed, when I met him at the station, and 
explained to him more fully all that had taken 
place. ' ' The auld deevil ! wha'd hae thought it !" 

Whether the flattering epithet I have re- 
corded was applied to the maid or the mistress, 
did not appear, nor did I inquire, for I was 
thoroughly upset by the whole affair and my 
share in it. 

Under the circumstances I have described, 
nine hundred and ninety-nine women out of a 
thousand would have made intense capital out 
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of the prescient sagacity, and have cackled ad 
nauseam, exclaiming, with exultation, " I told 
you so !" or '^ Didn 't I say so !" until one had 
been driven almost mad ; but my Emma was 
the thousandth, a bright example to her sex, 
and, I may say, to the other, in a similar 
position. 

Seeing how deeply distressed I was, she did 
not even once allude, with pardonable pride, to 
the verification of her opinion which she had 
held, singly, throughout, since Mrs. Woodward's 
sudden disappearance, or rather since the 
supposed discovery of her body, that the 
woman was still alive. 

Certainly no man had ever greater reason to 
congratulate himself upon his choice of a wife 
than I had. My darling was, indeed, a woman 
among ten thousand, disproving the Wise 
King's saying, which, had he* known her, he 
never would have written. 

'^ What had best be done?" I inquired of 
the agent, when I made him acquainted with 
all the details, as far as I knew them, of the 
terrible affair. 

'' I am sure I don't know," he replied. " You 
tell me Mrs. Wood — Lady Middleton, I mean 
— Lord save us! what a dreadfii' thing! — 
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rushed into Green's house the other morning, 
about seven o'clock, all wet, and covered with 
mud, and that in about ten minutes after she 
was followed by the woman M^ Anvil, who tried 
to drag her away, and would have succeeded in 
doing so, if Mistress Green had not prevented 
her." 

^ ^ Yes, that is the story, exactly as I was told 
it by the farmer and his wife." 

^' And they recognized the puir daft body 
directly?" 
'' They did." 
'' And kept her there ?" 
" Yes." 

'' Eh mon ! but that was a pity." 
^^ In one sense, perhaps, it was ; but — " 
^^ Weel, weel! it canna be helpit noo; but 
why did ye let that deevil of a Margery rin 
away?" 

'^ The sergeant thought that it would be 
impossible to prove anything against her, and 
450 there was not such good watch kept over 
her as there would otherwise have been." 
^^ Tut, nonsense ! any way she's gone." 
'^ Yes; and on the whole a good riddance." 
^^Well, well; it'll be you that'll have to 
break it to his lordship, doctor." 
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" Ay, you." 

'^No, Mr. Dobbie, I could not do it; it is^ 
not my place ; it is rather yours." 

'' Thank you for nothing, doctor." 

^' But, Mr. Dobbie, consider — " 

'' I '11 no do it, doctor; that's flat." 

^^ Very well; I shall not." 

^^ Maybe the curate will ?" 

'^ Yes," I replied, '' I think he could manage^ 
it better than either of us. Let us go to him 
at once, and ask him." 

Mr. La Touche consented, though not with- 
out some persuading, to undertake the painftd 
and delicate task. ^' I would prefer seeing his^ 
lordship, and breaking the matter to him per-^ 
sonally, than — ^what a sad, sad affair! — ^poor 
Lady Middleton! I mean Miss — Ah, dear 
me ! Yes, -it will be better to have a personal 
interview than merely to write." 

' ^ I should fancy it would be a less painful 
shock if the news were communicated to him 
by letter," I said. 

'^ He might do himself a mischief," suggested 
the agent, '^ if he was alone when he first heard 
of it." 

I knew my poor Mend too well to have any 
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fear upon that score, and strongly advised the 
curate to write. 

^^ If I am to undertake this very painful 
duty at all," replied Mr. La Touche, '' I must 
be allowed to do it in my own way, and 
according to the best of my judgment." 

Nothing more could be said ; and I here 
append the accoimt subsequently given to me by 
the curate of the manner in which he acquitted 
himself of his message, and what followed. 

Lord Middleton and Mr. La Touche had 
been in the same class in College during his 
lordship's first connexion with the University, 
previous to his departure for the colonies, 
subsequently to his father's death ; but there 
had never been more than a bare speaking 
acquaintance between them, nor was the 
intimacy any closer after the appointment of 
the latter to the curacy at Dimifernaghalee ; 
so that it was not without surprise that Lord 
Middleton heard his visitor announced ; and 
his manner, though perfectly courteous, was 
constrained, and, so to speak, rather con- 
descending. 

^^ May I request your attention for a few 
minutes. Lord Middleton," began the curate, 
after having taken a chair opposite the peer,, 
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'' upon a matter of the very last import- 
ance?" 

Charles Woodward was never the man to 
help out another whom he saw at a loss for a 
word, and sat silently gazing at the' clergy- 
man, in evident enjoyment of his confiision, 
until that gentleman had sufficiently recovered 
to frame his thoughts in speech. 

^^ At the suggestion, I might almost say the 
request, of Mr. Dobbie and Doctor Cochrane, I 
have come here to break — I mean to apprise 
your lordship of a very painfiil circumstance 
which has just come to our faint knowledge ; 
it is of such delicate, unlooked-for — ^in fact, I 
may say — " 

^^ Damn it, man ! out with it," interrupted 
Lord Middleton, coarsely, ^' and don't keep on 
hemming and hawing there, like a schoolboy 
that has not learned his lesson." 

'^ Thank you," resumed the curate, with a 
low bow; ^' thank you, Lord Middleton, for 
rendering my task so much more easy than I 
had expected. I feared to woimd your suscep- 
tibilities, I now see that my alarm was un- 
founded." 

^' If you have anything to tell, sir," ex- 
claimed his lordship, '^ say it at once. I never 
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suffered any one to lecture me, and shall not 
now begin." 

The curate bowed again. ^^I have come 
from Dumfernaghalee on purpose to inform you 
that your wife is alive." 

" You are very kind, I am sure/' replied his 
lordship, with mock politeness. " Perhaps you 
have also to communicate the startling intelli- 
gence of the death of Queen Anne, or that the 
Dutch have taken Holland, eh ? If that is all 
you have come for, excuse me, my time is valu- 
able. Perhaps you will look in this evening ; 
Lady Middleton receives at half-past ten." 

'^ For Heaven's sake, Lord Middleton," ex- 
claimed the curate, so earnestly, that his eyes 
filled with tears, '' do not misunderstand me- 
When I say your wife is alive, I mean your 
first wife, who was supposed to have been 
drowned." 

Charles turned pale, but quickly recovered 
himself, and, in accents trembling with passion, 
exclaimed, '^ This is a sorrier jest than the 
other, sir ; but beware you do not carry it too- 
far." 

'' Alas ! it is no jest. Lord Middleton," 
replied the curate, ^ ' it is but too true a fact. 
I thought to have broken it to you gently, but 
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you have forced me to be thus abrupt. Yes, it 
is too true." 

Charles staggered like one who had received 
a violent blow, and leaned against the table 
for support. ^^ Can I believe you. La Touche ? " 
he hissed from between his closed teeth. ^' Can 
I believe you ? " 

The curate bowed his head in token of 
assent, but remained silent. 

Charles shook violently, like one in an ague- 
fit, and leaned more heavily upon the massive 
table, by the side of which he stood, while his 
face assumed a ghastly, leaden hue. " Will you 
swear it ? " he suddenly asked, looking up at 
the clergyman, who stood opposite to him at 
the other side of the table. 

'^No, Lord Middleton," replied the curate, 
^^I will not. If you do not believe my word, 
neither will you put faith in my oath. I will 
not swear." 

^^ Then it is a lie ! " exclaimed Charles, 
striding into the centre of the room ; ^^ a 
confounded, gratuitous lie ! " 

The curate flushed scarlet, but repressed his 
pardonable indignation, and waited quietly 
until his lordship's passion had somewhat 
subsided. 
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'^^Lord Middleton," he then said, quietly but 
firmly, " I have not told you a lie ; but I have 
too much respect for the sanctity and awful 
solemnity of an oath to take one unnecessarily. 
Your wife — Matilda Femley, Doctor Cochrane 
informed me, was her maiden name — ^is alive, 
And—" 

" Stop ! " shrieked, positively shrieked, the 
Baron of Ardmore; "another word and I'll 
brain you ! " snatching a revolver from the 
drawer of a cabinet, which he opened as he 
spoke. "Swear you will keep this hellish 
secret for ever, or I will shoot you like a dog," 
pointing the lethal weapon at the curate. 

La Touche was a man of nerve, and, more- 
over, was not afraid of death. So, keeping his 
eyes steadily fixed on the infuriated peer, he 
said, "Put down that pistol. Lord Middleton, 
it does not frighten me, and it may injure you. 
Even were you to carry out your threat, there 
are at least five other persons who are aware of 
your wife's existence." 

The revolver dropped from Lord MiddJeton's 
outstretched hand, and he himself staggered, 
xmd would have fallen to the ground, had not 
the curate caught him, and part carried, part 
led him to a chair, where he remained for some 
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minutes in a state of semi-unconsciousness, 
stunned by the awful blow which had so un- 
expectedly smitten him in the full tide of his 
prosperity. 

Poor man ! with all his faults, he was surely 
deserving of some sympathy, and the curate 
wept from very pity. 

^' What is to be done ?" were the first words 
spoken by the peer, as he pressed his hand 
to his forehead, to quell the tempest of dis- 
tracting thoughts that was raging fiercely there 
^^ What is to be done?" 

The curate answered not; for, in truth, he 
had no suggestion to make, and nothing to 
propose. 

'' By Jove ! " exclaimed his lordship, after a 
brief interval, starting to his feet, as a ray of 
deceptive hope flashed across the utter dark- 
ness of the prospect before him — " by Jove ! 
I shall get a divorce ! Where has she been all 
this time, the jade ? " 

The curate shook his head. He felt how 
groundless was the hope. '' She is insane/' he 
said, speaking rather to himself than to the peer. 

^^Ah!" exclaimed his lordship, ^^that will 
have to be proved. I do not despair. Do you 
know where she has been all this time ? '' 
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" We cannot be certain," replied the curate, 
^^ but it is supposed she has been kept in close 
confinement by the woman Margery M^ Anvil, 
acting by the order of the late priest O'Raf- 
ferty ; though what their motive or motives 
may have been is uncertain." 

"Ha!" once more exclaimed the peer, "I 
can see no motive. It was not her youth and 
beauty that captivated him, at all events," he 
continued, with a forced laugh, that jarred 
painfully and disagreeably on the curate's ears, 
who replied, — 

" Probably not. Lord Middleton. But Mrs. 
Cochrane, a lady whose power of observation, 
and general quickness of apprehension, is re- 
markable, believes that the priest was actuated 
by a deep-seated hatred and desire for revenge 
against you, on account of a sermon you 
preached a couple of years ago ; and in which 
you spoke of his religion and of himself in 
terms, as I have heard, of unmeasured repro- 
bation ; and that, in all probability, his own 
imtimely end has brought about the denoH- 
ment of the plot earlier, and in a somewhat 
different form, than he had intended." 

Lord Middleton made no reply to this rather 
lengthened explanation ; but with his head 
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supported on his folded arms, which rested on 
the table, remained buried in, apparently, deep 
thought for some minutes. 

Mr. La Touche was meditating how best 
to break the silence, which was becoming 
oppressive, when the door opened, and Lady 
Middleton entered the library. 

The curate afterwards admitted that he had 
never seen her looking as beautiful as she did 
on that eventful morning. Her recent pro- 
motion to the dignity of motherhood had rather 
increased, than detracted from, her charms. 
She was a trifle paler, perhaps, than of yore, 
and her step a shade less elastic ; but there 
was so much of attraction in her slightest move- 
ment and most careless glance, that Mr. La 
Touche's heart bled at thought of the misery 
that was fast coming upon her, and through 
his instrumentality, though by no fault of his. 

If, as he declared, he could have sunk 
through the floor, after tl^e manner of spirits 
in a pantomime, he would most gladly have 
done so. But as there was no trap-door of 
which he was aware in the room, by means 
of which he could make a summary exit, he 
was reluctantly compelled to become a witness 
of a most heart-rending scene ; and he began 
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io tremble, like a guilty criminal detected in 
the very blossom of his crime. 

'^ Ah! Mr. La Touche," exclaimed the lady, 
advancing with outstretched hand and smiling 
face towards the curate, who had stood up on 
her entrance, '^I am very glad to see you. 
How do you do ? " 

'' Glad to see him ! " exclaimed her husband, 
before the curate had found an answer. '^ Glad 
to see him, Mary ! Perhaps you will not say 
fio when you have heard the news he has come 
on purpose to tell." 

Lady Middleton looked first at one then at 
the other of the gentlemen before her, in silent 
astonishment. 

^' It has been my most painful duty — " began 
Mr. La Touche. 

^^ Duty, sir ! " interrupted the peer, in a loud 
voice; "who made it your duty, or any 
part of your duty, to break up a happy 
home ? " 

" My dear Charles ! Mr. La Touche ! What 
is the meaning of this ? " 

^ ^ I cannot tell you, Mary — I dare not. It 
is something worse than our bitterest enemy 
could have imagined. And yet you must— be 
— ^told." Here the unhappy man utterly broke 
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down, and, once more laying his head on th& 
table, sobbed aloud. 

^^ My dear, dear husband ! " exclaimed Lady 
Middleton, with inexpressible tenderness in her 
voice and manner, as she passed her arm round 
her husband's neck, and tenderly kissed his 
head. 

" Don't," he sobbed, ^^ don't touch me. I am 
not your husband, and you are not my wife^ 
Mary. Oh ! why was I ever bom ? But I 
defy heaven or hell to separate us, my beloved," 
he suddenly cried, as, starting to his feet, he 
caught and strained her in a close embrace. 

^^ Charles, dear, dear Charles, what is the 
meaning of this?" asked the trembling wife, 
and yet no wife, without attempting to escape 
from his encircling arms. 

'^ That man," hissed the peer, and designat- 
ing the curate by a look which, had it had the 
power, as he who gave it had the will, would 
have annihilated him on the spot, ' ' that man 
says — says — my — says Matilda is yet alive." 

'^And you knew it!" exclaimed Mary 
Middleton, endeavouring to free herself from 
his continuing embrace. '^ You knew ity 
Charles ! " 

^^ No, so help me, Heaven ! " he cried, pas- 
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«ionately. '^ I did not ; not until he came here 
and told me, only a few minutes ago. Heaven 
knows I am not immaculate, but I am not so 
bad as that." 

" How do you know ? " asked the trembling 
woman, turning to the curate. ^^Have you 
seen her ? " 

^^ I saw her," he replied, sorrowfully, "imme- 
diately before leaving Dumfemaghalee." 

"And Charles is not my husband! I am 
not married ! and my child is — oh ! horror ! " 

Overcome by Jier emotions, the beautiftJ, 
rich, and gifted daughter of Sir John Middle- 
ion fell insensible upon the floor, at the feet of 
him who was, and yet was not, her husband. 

They laid her on a couch, and wept over 
her; and their tears, falling on her face, 
restored her, after a while, to animation. Then 
the first words she spoke were, " Ah ! Charles ! 
we were so happy ! " 

" My beloved, my true and only wife ! " 
<cried the peer, wringing his hands in the 
anguish of his- soul, " may we not be happy 
yet together ? You cannot desert me ? You 
will not leave me to lie down and die — die the 
death of the suicide, or lose my reason, Mary?" 

" Charles," she replied, sorrowfully, but 
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firmly, ^^ you will live for my sake, and for the 
sake of our unhappy child. But we must live 
apart. We may see each other no more." 

'' Mary, you must not, you shall not leave 
me ! " cried Charles, passionately, and trying, 
with extended arms, to embrace her again, but 
she eluded his grasp. 

^' You love me, Charles? "she asked, with 
mingled tenderness and dignity. '' You do 
love me, Charles ? " 

^^ I love you!" he exclaimed, ^^ ay, more 
than my own soul ! " 

^^Hush!" she replied, gently ; ^^you would 
not have me an adulteress ? We must part, 
never to meet again from this day." 

'' Mary ! " cried the unhappy man, smiting 
himself on the forehead with his open hand so 
forcibly as to leave broad red marks visible for 
some minutes on the smooth white skin. ^^ Ahl 
why was I evei* bom ? No, I cannot see you 
that — farewell! " 

" Stop ! " she exclaimed, as he turned to 
leave the room. '' This is your house, Charles; 
it is I who must go." 

^^ Never I" 

'^ Hush! " she said, softly, ''hear me, dearest 
friend ; I will go to Louisa for the present — 
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until we can make suitable arrangements — 
farewell ! " 

But why linger over,tlie painful scene ? 

It was surely a cruel fate. 

^^ Alas ! " exclaimed Charles, when she whom 
he loved, and had called and believed to be 
his wife, had left the room, '^ my punishment 
is greater than I can bear. But do I deserve 
such unmerciftJ chastisement ? What have I 
done more than ten million other men to have 
this calamity come upon me ? I have not 
deserved it. There can be no God, — or if 
there be, he is a tyrant, and I hate him ! and 
defy him!" 

Here the infatuated man, instead of bowing 
beneath the rod, and himibling himself to the 
ground in dust and ashes, stood up and hurled 
an impotent defiance at his Maker. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Ab Jove principium. — I commenced this book 
by, giving the reader an account of myself and 
my affairs ; and I fear it will be said that I 
have never lost sight of my original, but that 
Jovis omnia plena has been the leading thought 
throughout. 

Tant pisy as the French say; I have no 
option but to conclude as I began. 

As I have already hinted more than once, a 
great deal of unpleasantness resulted to me 
from the animus of the coroner, and the per- 
sistency with which he repeated that the priest's 
death was, in the main, traceable to gross 
neglect on my part ; and the Poor-Law Com- 
missioners, having taken up his view of the 
matter, rendered my position, as one of their 
officers, so very uncomfortable, that I was 
forced to send in my resignation to the Com- 
mittee, who accepted it with extreme reluctance, 
and after twice requesting me to recall my 
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determination, in which, however, I was con- 
firmed by the hostile attitude assumed towards 
me by the, of late largely increased, Roman 
•Catholic population of the district. 

My own inclinations pointed towards my 
native land, for which I yearned with earnest 
longing ; but my promise to Emma's parents 
forbade my thinking of Australia, as they in- 
sisted upon holding me to my contract. 

I had grown, on the other hand, familiar 
with the people and the scenes among which I 
had spent some, on the whole, very pleasant 
years, and would gladly have remained where 
I had, once, hoped to have won a position, 
perhaps have become a shining light; but I 
must go. 

Whither ? Ah ! that was the question. As I 
could not return to my own dear home, I would 
Temove to London^ where we had friends, and 
I more than one inducement — to London, 
ihe great modem Babylon, the queen of 
all the cities upon earth, let who will say 
me nay. 

At this present time we are making active 
preparations for our departure ; and hope, in a 
few weeks, to be comfortably settled in a quiet 
neighbourhood, sufficiently near the country to 
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permit of our little ones taking a daily ramble 
in green fields, and yet near enough to the 
great commercial centre for all necessary 
purposes. 

And yet before I go, I would gladly offer a 
word or two of advice to my younger brethren 
in the profession, viz. Never, under any cir- 
cumstances short of an immediate and inevitable 
prospect of starvation, or the workhouse, accept 
an Irish Poor-Law appointment. 

Not even now that Dr. Brady's Superannua- 
tion Act has become the law of the land ; for if 
you do, you will be expected to work like a 
horse for a less salary than you would have to 
pay your groom, if you kept a first-class one, 
and considerably less than a steady mechanic 
in constant work (and that there are some such, 
I have no doubt) is able to earn in London ; 
and yet you will be required to possess qualifi- 
cp,tions which have cost you a small fortune to 
obtain, and of which the first physicians of the 
metropolis might be proud. 

No ; I repeat my warning, let nothing short 
of an immediate and inevitable prospect of 
starvation, or the workhouse, induce you to 
accept a situation under the Irish Poor-Law 
Board. 
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If you are a Protestant, the priest will hunt 
up cases for you in remote localities, and send 
you visiting tickets, or red lines, to attend 
them in the middle of the night ; and woe betide 
you if you do not go : you will be brought up 
before the Committee, and '^ballyragged " until 
your life becomes a burden to you. 

If, on the other hand, you are a Papist, — I 
beg pardon, a Catholic, — the Protestant gentry 
will turn up their heretical noses at you, and 
sniff as they pass you by ; while, as for sending 
for you to attend either their families or their 
noble selves ! don't imagine it : they would not 
let you come near them ; they would not suffer 
you, as I have heard more than one north 
country squire declare, doctor one of their dogs 
or pigs ; so that I have been sent for quite 
twenty miles, on more than one occasion, 
to attend a patient, to the intense mortifi- 
cation of a really able Roman Catholic prac- 
titioner, who lived within as many hundred 
yards. 

Have nothing to do, my brethren, with the 
Poor-Law Board. Should you object that my 
Committee never treated me after the fashion I 
have described, I reply that mine was an ex- 
ceptional case, and I doubt .whether such 
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another could be met with in Ireland. No, 
eschew the Poor-Law Board as you would a 
mouthful of too hot potatoes. 

And yet, ye unfledged Galens and Esculapii, 
one moment. When you have ^^ passed" your 
various colleges, and taken your degrees — 
qualified, as it is called — ^know ye not that ye 
are but just commencing your education ? 

What a glorious opportunity is before you, 
viewed from this point of vie w ! Seek a Poor-Law 
appointment by all means ; write to influential 
friends, send in your valuable testimonials, can- 
vass untiredly on every side, ay, go in and win 
— if you can. 

You will gain experience in those out-of-the- 
way dispensaries. 

What matter if a few dozens, scores, or even 
hundreds of an ignoble peasantry succumb to 
your heroic experiments ? No one will be one 
whit the wiser ; for, in most instances, you will 
be surgeon, registrar, and, sometimes, coroner, 
at one and the same time. 

Yes, after all, dispensaries are good for some- 
thing — giving a young man confidence in him- 
self, for instance ; and preparing him for his 
life-work as general practitioner in town or 
country. 
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Go in, then, young men, for remote dispen- 
saries ; hold them for three or four years, 
acquire knowledge, gain experience in your 
profession ; and then, resigning your place to 
another, settle yourself down to win name and 
fame and wealth elsewhere — sans peur et sans^ 
reproche. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

My brother-in-law, Robert, and his wife, Kve, 
as I have said, in London, and are a most 
united couple. He is thriving exceedingly as 
to his worldly aflfairs ; but they hav^ no family, 
which is a source of grief to both, and they 
talk of adopting one of mine. We have six — 
five daughters and a son. 

Augusta St. Clair is Augusta St. Clair to this 
day, in spite of several unexceptionable oflfers ; 
and, according to appearance, is not likely to 
change her name. 

The vicar has refused promotion more than 
once ; and declares that nothing will tempt 
him to forsake his people, who, one and 
all, look up to him as a father, and love 
and reverence him as it falls to the lot of 
but few parents now-a-days to be reverenced 
and loved. 

Lady Greorgina, his wife, still continues to 
complain of her feeble health, and talks of 
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'dying every day; but those who know her 
ladyship the best aver that she will outlive her 
husband. Her own opinions are as antiquated 
lemd ultra-Toryish as of old; and she often 
dsserts that one of the greatest pleasures in 
store for her in heaven will be the privilege of 
seeing and conversing with the sainted martyr 
— King Charles the First ! 

My father-in-law has once more recovered 
limself in business, and has recently re-taken 
possession of The Grove, where, if he does not 
keep up as much state, he is, apparently, much 
bappier than of yore. 

Matilda, Lady Middleton, yet lives, the 
inmate of a private lunatic asylum, where no 
expense is spared to make her life as comfort- 
able and happy as the state of her mind will 
permit. 

Her bodily health is excellent, but she does 

■ 

not know one person from another; and the 
only words she ever speaks are, ^^ Charles, 
dear — dear Charles " ; and these seem to com- 
fort her, for her eyes sparkle as she pronounces 
them. She then folds her arms across her 
breast, as if embracing him, and sighs gently, 
as does an infant that has just satisfied all its 
wants and desires. 
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The doctors are of opinion that she will 
attain to a green old age; her husband has 
never seen her, but Mary Middleton has. She, 
the heiress and the unwedded wife, resides 
on the Continent, and devotes herself entirely 
to the education of her son, who is a bright 
boy, and bears a strong resemblance to his^ 
mother, who, in spite of her great sorrow, is 
almost as beautiful as ever, and might have 
been married many times, could she have 
bestowed her hand where she had no heart ta 
give. 

As her marriage with Charles was, ah initioy 
null and void, the nuptial settlements were, 
likewise, of no effect; but by a deed of gift 
Lady Middleton, as Mary is generally called, 
settled half her fortune on the baron for his. 
life. He resides, chiefly, at CromweU Road, 
and devotes himself entirely to his Parliamentary 
duties. 

Mary and he have never met since the last 
sad interview with Mr. La Touche, but little 
John spends some time every year with his^ 
father, who seems to love him, and does, I 
suppose, as much as he is capable of loving 
any one. 

Yes, the cloud which so long enveloped and 
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obscured his better qualities, and dispersed 
for a short tim^, as we have seen, has once 
more closed over him, in all probability for 
ever; still through the Cimmerian darkness 
flashes at times a feeble ray of hope — of hope 
that hearts, which, though separated, still beat 
in unison, ijaay be once more united, if not in 
this world, at least in that which is to be. 

"Nay, weep not; 'midst yon orbs of light 
There is, perhaps, some world more bright, 

A world of bliss. 
To which OTir souls shall wing their flight 

When done with this. 

'^ And there, beneath its azure sky, 
The pain, the grief of days gone by. 

May only seem. 
To Memory's retrospective eye, 

Like a sad dream. 

^' And thoughts and words to Memory dear. 
Which, chilled by woe and sorrow here, 

Have perished. 
May be, perhaps, revivM there, 

And cherished. 

" And Hope, which cheered us on our way, 
A transient flash, a meteor ray. 

Yet fondly prized. 
May in those glorious reakns of day 

Be realized. 

VOL. m. T 
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" Oh ! when our spirits burst the chain 7 

Which binds us to this world of pain, / 

And fipom it sever ; 
'Twere sweet in bliss to meet again, 
And live for ever." 



THE END. 
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power to the last." — Standard. 

" The story is a love tale, and the interest is almost entirely confined to 
the heroine, who is certainly a good girl, bearing unmerited sorrow with 
patience and resignation. The heroine's young friend is also attractive. 
. . . As for the seventh commandment, its breach is not even alluded 
to." — AthemEum. 

" There is abundance of individuality in the stoiy, the characters are all 
genuine, and the atmosphere of the novd is agreeable. It is really in- 
teresting. On the whole, it may be reconunended for general ponsaL" — 
Sunday Times, 

" ' Will She Bear it?' is a story of English country life. . . . It is no 
small praise to say that the tone of the book throughout is thocoughly pure 
and healthy, without being either dull or namby-pamby." — IllusiraUd 
RevUw, 

"A story of English country life in the eariy part of this century, 
thoroughly clever and interesting, and pleasantly and naturally told. 
. . . . In every way we entertain a very high opinion of this book." 
— Graphic, 
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KOVELS RECENTLY PUBUSHED OB IN THE PRESS, April ISth, 1874. 

"DARBARA'S WARNING. By the Author of " Re- 
•'-^ commended to Mercy." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

BORN TO BE A LADY. By Katherine Hen- 
derson. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Second Edition. 

CHASTE AS ICE, PURE AS SNOW. By Mrs. 
M. C. Despard. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

DISINTERRED. From the Boke of a Monk of 
Carden Abbey. By T. Esmonde. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

GAUNT ABBEY. By Elizabeth J. Lysaght, Author of 
" Building upon Sand," " Nearer and Dearer," etc. 3 vols., 
31S. 6d. 

■jV/TARY GRAINGER: A Story. By George Leigh. 

•^^ 2 vols., 2 IS. 

NEGLECTED ; a Story of Nursery Education Forty 
Years Ago. By Miss Julia Luard. Crown 8vo., 5s. 
cloth. 

LORD CASTLETON'S WARD. By Mrs. B. R. 
Green. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

r\VER THE FURZE. By Rosa M. Kettle, Author 
^^ of the " Mistress of Langdale Hall," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

THE MAGIC OF LOVE. By Mrs. Forrest-Grant, 
Author of " Fair, but not Wise.** 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

THE THORNTONS OF THORNBURY. By Mrs. 
Henry Lowther Chermside. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

WON BACK AT LAST. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author of 
" The Curate's Discipline," " Just a Woman," " Woman's 
Wrong," &c. 3 vols., 31s. od. 
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Notice : 

NEW SYSTEM OF PUBLISHING ORIGINAL NOVELS. 

Vol. I. 

nPHE MISTRESS OF LANGDALE HALL: a 
-*- Romance of the West Riding. By Rosa Mackenzie 
Kettle. Complete in one handsome volume, with Frontispiece 
and Vignette by Percival Skelton< 4s., post free. 

{From THE SA TURDA Y RE VIE W.) 

Generally speaking> in criticising a novel we confine our observations 
to the merits of the author. In this case we must make an exception, 
and say something as to the publisher. The Mistress of Langdale Hall 
does not come before us in the stereotyped three-volume shape, with 
rambling type, ample margins, and nominally a guinea and a half to 
pay. On the contrary, this new aspirant to public admiration appears 
in the modest guise of a single graceful volume, and we confess that 
we are disposed to give a kindly welcome to the author, because we 
may flatter ourselves that she is in some measure a protigie of our own. 
A few weeks ago an article appeared in our columns censuring the 
prevailing fashion of publishing novels at nominal and fancy prices. 
Necessarily, we dealt a good deal in commonplaces, the absurdity of the 
fashion being so obvious. We explained, what is well known to every 
one interested in the matter, that the regulation price is purely illusory. 
The publisher in reality has to drive his own bargain with the libraries, 
who naturally beat him down. The author suffers, the trade suffers, 
and the libraries do not gain. Arguing that a palpable absurdity must 
be exploded some day unless all the world is qualified for Bedlam, we 
felt ourselves on tolerably safe ground when we ventured to predict an 
approaching revolution. Judging from the preface to this book, we 
may conjecture that it was partly on our hint that Mr. Tinsley has 
published. As all prophets must welcome eVents that tend to the 
speedy accomplishment of their predictions, we confess ourselves grati- 
fied by the promptitude with which Mr. Tinsley has acted, and we 
heartily wish his venture success. He recognises that a reformation so 
radical must be a work of time, and at first may possibly seem to defeat 
its object. For it is plain that the public must first be converted to a 
proper regard for its own interest ; and, by changing the borrowing 
for the buying system, must come in to buy the publisher out. He 
must look, moreover, to the support and imitation of his brethren of 
the trade. We doubt not he has made the venture after all due de- 
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liberation, and that we may rely on his determination seconding his 
enterprise. All prospectuses of new xmdertakings tend naturally to 
exaggeration, but success will be well worth the waiting for, should it 
be only the shadow of that on which Mr. Tinsley reckons. He gives 
some surprising figures ; he states some startling facts ; and, as a 
practical man, he draws some practical conclusions. He quotes a state- 
ment of Mr. Charles Reade's, to the effect that three publishers in the 
United States had disposed of no less than 370,000 copies of Mr. Reade's 
latest novel. He estimates that the profits on that sale — the book being 
published at a dollar — must amount to ;f 25,000. Mr. Reade, of course, 
has a name, and we can conceive that his faults and blemishes may 
positively recommend themselves to American taste. iBut Mr. Tinsley 
remarks that if a publisher could sell 70,000 copies in any case, there 
would still be ;f 5,000 of clear gain ; and even if the new system had a 
much more moderate success than that, all parties would still profit 
amazingly. For Mr. Tinsley calculates the profits of a sale of 2,000 
copies of a three volume edition at ;f 1,000; and we should fancy the 
experience ot most authors would lead them to believe he overstates it. 
It wUl be seen that at all events the new speculation promises bril- 
li^tly^ . and reason and common-sense conspire to tell us that the 
reward must come to him who has patience to wait. Palmam qui 
meruit ferat, and may he have his share of the profits too. Meanwhile, 
here we have the first volume of Mr. Tinsley's new series in most legible 
type, in portable form, and with a sufficiently attractive exterior. The , 
price is four shillings, and, the customary trade deduction being made 
to circulating libraries, it leaves them without excuse should they deny it 
to the order of their customers. 

We. should apologise to Miss Kettle for- kieeping her waiting while we 
discuss business matters with her publisher. But she knows, no doubt, 
that there are times when business must take precedence of pleasure, and 
conscientious readers are boimd to dispose of the preface before proceeding 
to the book. For we may say at once that we have foimd pleasure in 
reading her story. In the first place, it has a strong and natural local 
colouring, and we always fike anything that gives a book individuality. 
In the next, there is a feminine grace about her pictures of nature and 
delineations of female character, and that always makes a story attractive. 
Finally, there is a certain interest that carries us along, although the story 
is loosely put together, and the demands on our credulity are somewhat 
incessant and importimate. The scene is laid in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire ; nor did it need the dedication of the book to tell us that the 
author was an old resident in the county. With considerable artistic 
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subtlety she lays her scenes in the very confines of busy life. Cockneys 
and professional foreign tourists are much in the way of believing that the 
manufacturing districts are severed from the genuinely rural ones by a hard- 
and-fast line ; that the demons of cotton, coal, and wool blight everything 
within the scope of their baleful influence. There can be no greater blunder ; 
native intelligence might tell us that mills naturally follow water power, 
and that a broad stream and a good fall generally imply wooded banks 
and sequestered ravines, swirling pools, and rushing rapids. Miss Kettle, 
as a dweller in the populous and flourishihg West Riding, has learned all 
that, of course. She is aware besides of the power of contrast ; that peace 
and solitude are never so much appreciated as when you have just quitted 
the bustle of life, and hear its hum mellowed by the distance. Romance 
is never so romantic as when it rubs shoulders with the practical, and 
sensation ' piles itself up ' when it is evolved in the centre of common- 
place life 

» 

The story is interesting and very pleasantly written, and for the sake 

of both author and publisher we cordially wish it the reception it deserves. 



Vol. II. 

PUTTYPUrS PROTEGEE; or, Road, Rail, and 
River. A Story in Three Books. By Henry George 
Churchill. Crown 8vo., (uniform with "The Mistress of 
Langdale Hall"), with 14 illustrations by Wallis Mackay. 
Post free, 4s. Second edition, ' 

'•It is a lengthened and diversified farce, full of sci^aming fun and 
comic delineation — a reflection of Dickens, Mrs. Malaprop, and Mr. 
Boucicault, and dealing with various descriptions of social life. We have 
read and laughed, pooh-poohed, and read again, ashamed of our interest, 
but our interest has been too strong for our shame. Readers may do 
worse than surrender themselves to its melo-dramatic enjoyment. From 
title-page to colophon, only Dominie Sampson's epithet can describe it — it 
is ' prodigious. ' " — British Quarterly Review, 

" It is impossible to read ' Puttyput's Prot^g^e * without being reminded 
at every turn of the contemporary stage, and the impression it leaves on 
the mind is very similar to that produced by witnessing a whole evening's 
entertainment at one of our popular theatres. " — Echo, 
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NOTICE.— New Story SnitaUe for Girls, ftc. 

"ULORENCE; or, Loyal Quand Meme. By Frances 
-^ Armstrong. Crown 8vo., 5s., cloth. Post free. 

" It is impossible not be interested in the story from beginning to end. 
. . . We congratulate Mr. Samuel Tinsley on continuing to break at 
intervals the monotonous line of three-volume novels." — Examiner. 

"A very charming love story, eminently pure and lady-like in tone, 
effective and interesting in plot, and, rarest praise of all, written in excellent 
English." — Civil Service Review, 

' ' We should gladly welcome many more such novels, in preference to the 
trash which but too frequently passes current for such.'' — Brighton Observer. 

' ' We cannot close this very interesting work without commending it to 
every reader." — Durham County Advertiser, 

"The book is excellently printed and nicely bound— in fact it is one 
which authoress, publisher, and reader may alike regard with mingled 
satisfaction and pleasure." — Nottingham Daily Guardian. 

'* ' Florence' is readable, even interesting in every part." — The Scotsman. 

'* Suffice it to say that from beginning to end each character is well 
brought out, and what is perhaps best of all, there is a healthy vigour and 
genuine ring about the whole composition which goes"Yar to show that a 
truly chaste tone, sustained throughout, is in no way incompatible with a 
most engrossing story." — Cornish Telegraph, 

" 'Florence' is a healthy, high-toned story, which every one can read 
with pleasure and gratification. . . . Thfe author writes with vivacity 
and effect. To her the creation of Florence has evidently been a labour 
of love, and we feel convinced that few readers will close the book without 
feeling that they share in the affection with which the heroine is regarded 
by the author." — Leeds Mercury. 

"Several of the characters introduced are drawn with a master hand, 
Florence herself being especially worthy of admiration." — Hastings and St. 
Leonards Advertiser. 

' ' The book is decidedly far superior in tone to the generality of novels, 
and is well worth reading. . . . Miss Armstrong gives us much groimd 
for hope that her pen will be fertile." — Lloyd's Weekly Newspaper. 

' ' ' Florence ' is therefore (as we said to begin with) a pleasant and read- 
able story, and as its influences cannot be otherwise than beneficial, we 
hope it will be widely read." — Edinburgh Daily Review. 

" It is essentially a lady's book, and is deserving of the highest praise." 
— Irish Daily Telegraph, 

"We cordially wish the work may meet with the success it deserves; 
but of this we have no doubt." — Derbyshire Courier. 

"Miss Armstrong has written a very agreeable story, much more in- 
teresting than many three-volume novels it has been our misfortune to read. 
. . . Instead of spinning out a dreary, colourless romance of interminable 
length, Miss Armstrong has preferred to present to her readers a bright 
lively, natural story of every day \£&." —Public Opinion. 
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Tj^PITAPHIANA; or, the Curiosities of Churchyard 
-*-^ Literature : being a Miscellaneous Collection of Epitaphs, 
with an INTRODUCTION. By W. Fairley. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, price 5s. Post free. 

" An amusing book. ... A capital collection of epitaphs." — Court 
Circular. 

"Mr. Fairley's industry has been rewarded by an assemblage of gro- 
tesque and fantastic epitaphs, such as we never remember to have seen 
equalled. They fill an elegantly printed volume." — Cork Examiner. 

" Although we have picked several plums firom Mr. Fairley's book, we 
can assure our readers that there are plenty more left. And now that the 
long evenings are once more stealing upon us, and the fireside begins to be 
comfortable, suggesting a book and a quiet read, let us recommend 
Mr. Fairley, who comes before us in the handsome guise and the capital 
type of the enterprising Mr. Samuel Tinsley." — Derbyshire Advertiser. 

" His collection is not only amusing, but has a certain' historical value, 
as illustrating the rough humour in which our forefathers frequently in- 
dulged at the expense of the departed." — Staffordshire Advertiser. 

"We have quoted enough to show that Mr. Fairley has produced a 
curious and entertaining volume, which will well repay perusal." — Oxford 
Chronicle. 

' ' On the score of novelty, at least, ' Epitaphiana * will attract consider- 
able attention." — Irish Daily Telegraph. 

" Mr. Fairley has a keen eye for a quaint epitaph, and an excellent sense 
of what is humorous or pathetic. . . . The volume contains an 
excellent introduction relating to ancient and modem burials, and is 
published in an attractive form." — Civil Service Gazette. 

"Mr. Fairley has made a quaint and curious collection." — The Court 
Circular, 

" A very interesting book, the materials industriously gathered fron\^ many 
cities of the Silent Land, and the miscellaneous collection carefully pre- 
pared for publication." — Colliery Guardian. 

* ' In noticing this most interesting book, we feel we can commend it in 
all sincerity ; for just as a chapter from ' Pickwick * is an antidote to ennuis 
' Epitaphiana ' may be pronounced as equally reviving to dull spirits. . . • 
The volume itself is quite a work of art." — The Forester. 

"Mr. Fairley seems to have gathered these scraps from village church- 
yards and elsewhere, simply for his own amusement, but they have swollen 
to such proportions that he has been induced to publish them ; and the 
subject matter of his volume is particularly entertaining." — Public Opinion, 

"A very readable volume." — Daily Review, 
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POETRY, Etc. 

Tt/riSPLACED LOVE. A Tale of Love, Sin, Sorrow, 
-^*-*' Remorse and Madness, i vol., crown 8vo,, 5s. 

THE SOUL SPEAKS, and other Poems. By Francis 
H. H EMERY. In wrapper, is. 

SUMMER SHADE AND WINTER SUNSHINE: 
Poems. By Rosa Mackenzie Kettle, Author of "The 
Mistress of Langdale Hall." New Edition. 2s. 6d., cloth. 

THE WITCH of NEMI, and other Poems. By 
Edward Brennan. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

MARY DESMOND, AND OTHER POfiMS. By 
Nicholas J. Gannon. Fcp. 8vo., 4s., cloth. 

T^HE GOLDEN PATH: a Poem. By Isabella 
-*- Stuart. 6d., sewed. 

HTHE REDBREAST OF CANTERBURY CATHE- 
-*- DRAL : Lines from the Latin of Peter du Moulin, some- 
time a Prebendary of Canterbury. Translated by the Rev. 
F. B. Wells, M.A., Rector of Woodchurch. Handsomely 
bound, price is. 
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NOTICE.— A new work by the Hon. Orantley F. Berkeley. 

Xj^ACT AGAINST FICTION. The Habits and 
-*- Treatment of Animals Practically Considered. Hydro- 
phobia and Distemper. With some remarks on Darwin. By 
the Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley. 2 vols., 8vo., 30s. 

HARRY'S BIG BOOTS: a Fairy Tale, for "Smalle 
Folke." By S. E. Gay. With 8 Full-page Illustrations 
and a Vignette by the author, drawn on wood by Percival 
Skelton. Crown 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 

'* ' Harry's Big Boots ' is sure of a large and appreciative audience. It 
is as good as a Christmas pantomime, and its illustrations are quite equal 
to any transformation scene. . . . The pictures of Harry and Harry's seven- 
leagued boots, with their little wings and funny faces, leave nothing to be 
desired. " — Daily News. 

" Some capital fun will be found in ' Harry's Big Boots.* . . . The illustra- 
tions are excellent, and so is the story." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

lyrOVING EARS. By the Van. Archdeacon Weakhead, 
^^ Rector of Newtown, Kent, i vol., crown 8vo., 5s. 

A TRUE FLEMISH STORY. By the Author of 
-^^ "The Eve of St. Nicholas." In wrapper, is. 

'THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SECTS. Crown 
-*- 8vo., price 5 s. 

ANOTHER WORLD; or, Fragments from the Star 
City of Montalluyah. By Hermes. Third Edition, re- 
vised, with additions. Post 8vo., price 12s. 

q^HE TICHBORNE AND ORTON AUTOGRAPHS; 

•■- . comprising Autograph Letters of Roger Tichborne, 
Arthur Orton (to Mary Ann Loder), and the Defendant (early 
letters to Lady Tichborne, &c.), in facsimile. In wrapper, 
price 6d. 

BALAK AND BALAAM IN EUROPEAN COS- 
TUME. By the Rev. James Kean, M.A., Assistant to 
the Incumbent of Markinch, Fife. 6d., sewed. 

ANOTHER ROW AT DAME EUROPA'S SCHOOL. 
Showing how John's Cook made an Irish Stew, and 
what came of it. 6d., sewed. 

THE FALL OF MAN : An Answer to Mr. Darwin's 
" Descent of Man ; " being a Complete Refutation, by 
common-sense arguments, of the Theory of Natural Selection. 
IS., sewed. 

- ■ — ■ — 
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